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rom the air, Vermont 
looks like a rumpled green 


blanket, dotted with smali 
cities, patchwork farms, and 
shimmering lakes. It seems beautiful, 
unspoiled, and a little mysterious. 
From the spectacular system of Inter¬ 
state highways that serve Vermont, 
you get a closer view: pastorał farms, 
rolling, deep-forested mountains, and 

B winding river valleys that contain 
homes and tidy villages. 

But to really get to know Vermont, 
you need to get still closer. 

After all, you can’t discover straw- 
berry festivals, swimming holes, barn 


V : ! V.' < • 


sales, auctions, fern-filled woodlands, 
or bike tours from either the air or 
the Interstate. You have to get off the 
Interstates and onto our excellent 
system of paved secondary roads to 
discover the Old Round Church in 
Richmond, the Vermont State House, 
the Connecticut River Valley, 
Shelburne Museum, the Newfane 
village green, Willoughby Lakę, or 
the Bennington Battle Monument. 

Fortunately, exploration in 
Vermont is a delight. Come for 
country Stores, summer camps, 
horseback rides, or Mozart under 
the stars at Shelburne Farms. Come 
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for mountain trails or a day at a 
clean, attractive lakeside beach. 

Visit our sophisticated Southern 
cities, Bennington and Brattleboro, 
or explore the forests, farms and 
villages along the Canadian border 
in Vermont’s far northern reaches. 
Wherever you are, you’11 find 
surprises and delights. 

Some of the finest pleasures in 
Vermont are the simplest. Walk 
through a rural village in the evening 
and savor the cool summer twilight. 
Enjoy an outdoor concert by the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra or 
watch a softball gamę on a town 


green. A church strawberry festival 
or a farmers’ market will give you 
the chance to get to know local peo- 
ple as you taste the fruits of summer. 

This guide can’t show you every- 
thing or take you everywhere. It is 
a sampler of Vermont’s summer 
delights, arranged by region, in the 
hope that you’11 explore them and 
find morę on your own. Whether 
your interest is in cultural events, his- 
tory sleuthing, or the great outdoors, 
it’s all there waiting to be discovered. 
And you’re holding the passport in 
your hands. 

Photo: Stowe, by Don Landwehrle 
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Cali 1-800-VERMONT for a vaca- 
tion-planning kit, faxed informa- 
tion, brochurcs, a calendar of 
events, and information on lodging 
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For the state’s VTFAX automated 
fax service for events, cali 1-800- 
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For information on places to stay 
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TOURS 


DETOURS 


Yi 


ou can’t get there from here” 
has long been Vermonters’ 
tongue-in-cheek response when 
giving directions amid the State’s 
rugged topography and meandering 
maże of back roads. We can’t change 
our beautiful rural byways — and wouldn’t 
want to anyway — but now exploring the 
Green Mountain State will be a whole lot eas- 
ier, thanks to the State of Vermont’s innovative, 
user-friendly travel information program called 
Tours & Detours. 

Tours & Detours is a new way to explore 
Vermont based on your interests and prefer- 
ences, whether it’s a fascination with Revolu- 
tionary era battle sites or a yen to get into the 
wilderness or into an artisan’s studio. Using 15 
categories, Tours & Detours reveals the sur- 
prising rangę of recreational, natural, cultural, 
historie and artistic attractions offered in every 
region of Vermont. Above all, it helps visitors 
explore those rewarding “roads less traveled” 
for which Vermont is famous. 

The 15 Tours & Detours themes are: Moun- 
tains of Aduenture; Waterfare; Exhilarating 
Excursions; Gardens and Greens; Exploring 
Yermont 9 s Natural Bounty; Arts Alinę; Arts and 
Antiąues; Ingenuiiy Then and NoWf Frontier 
Yjentage; Traditional Yerjuont; Y t ięUman 
Yermont; Morgans, Milk and Mapie Syrup; 
Yermont Mysteries and Natural Wonders; 
Behind the Scenes; and Kids. 

Each of the Tours & Detours centers łisted 
below also include driving, walking and 
bicycling tours for the region, and extensive 
information on lodging and area attractions. 

The Tours & Detours information centers 
are: 

Bradford (1-91 North), 802-222-9369 

Lyndonville (1-91 South), 802-626-9669 

Fair Haven (U.S. Route 4), 802-265-4763 

Waterford Welcome Center (1-93 North), 
802-748-3725 

You can also find information at Vermont 
Welcome Centers. They are: 

Guilford (1-91 North), 802-254-4593 

Highgate Springs (1-89 South), 

802-868-3244 

Alburg (U.S. Route 2), 802-796-3980 

Hr rw i fflT "i • ń r . v .-v • 
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While Youre Here... 

Things to See and Do in Yermont 


T here’s always a lot going on in Vermont. In fact, 
sometimes there are so many fascinating activities 
that it’s hard to make a choice. From mountain 
trails to Mozart, bovines to Ben & Jerry’s, especially in the 
summer, Vermont can seem like one statewide festival. On 
the following pages, we offer a sampling of the many 
things there are to do. Remember that Vermont’s many lo- 
cal newspapers also carry up-to-date events listings and lo- 


cal bulletin boards and country Stores are a regular source 
of current events information. 

Because the listing of events was compiled several weeks ago, 
there may be changes. Please cali organizers to confirm dates, etc. 
For further information about Yermont or to obtain a complete 
listing of seasonal events, cali 1-800-VERMONT, or contact the 
Yermont Department ofTourism & Marketing, 134 State Street, 
Montpelier, YT 05602. Yermont's area codę is 802. 


Bike and Road Races 

No one could accuse Vermont of 
not offering a variety of terrain for 
runners and bikers. So, when it comes 
time to compete, racers are challenged 
in a way impossible in other locations. 
Maybe that’s why the Green Moun- 
tains are an increasingly popular site 
for races. 

• May 10 — Covered Bridges Half- 
Marathon. Starts at Suicide Six, 
Woodstock, and ends at Quechee 
Polo Field (295-7900). 

• May 17 — Great River Century 
Ride, with optional 25 and 50-mile 
rides. Ludlow (228-2722). 

• May 22-24 — Key Bank Vermont 
City Marathon, along Lakę Cham- 
plain and through downtown 
Burlington (863-8412). 

• June 19-21 — Wicked Wild Moun¬ 
tain Bike Festival, with downhill 
dual slalom, cross-country and dirt 
criterium races. Mount Snów, 
Dover (800-245-SNOW). 

• Aug. 2 — Green Mountain 10-K 
Road Race. Summit Lodge, Killing- 
ton (422-3535). 

• Aug. 20-23 — Chevy Truck 
NORBA National Championship 
Series Mountain Bike Finals. Ama- 
teurs and top international riders 
compete. Mount Snów, Dover 
(800-245-SNOW). 

• Sept. 25-27 — New England 
Mountain Bike Festival. Randolph 
(226-7411). 

• Oct. 4 — Leaf Peepers Half- 
Marathon &c 5-K Race. Waterbury 
State Hospital Grounds (223- 
2080). 
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Billings Farm Activities 

There’s even morę reason than ever 
to visit Woodstock now that Yer- 
mont’s first national park has opened 
there. But visitors have been flocking 
to another of Woodstock’s attractions 
— the Billings Farm and Museum — 
sińce it was established 15 years ago. 
There’s something for everyone to see 
and enjoy at the farm once owned by 
one of Yermont’s most prominent 
families. Animals still are kept, but 
much of the farm is dedicated to help- 
ing visitors understand the importance 
of farming in Yermont’s history. In ad- 
dition, special events take place nearly 
every weekend of the summer and fali. 

• May 3 — 13th annual Plowing 
Match. 

• May 9-10 — Mother’s Day week¬ 
end activities. 

• May 17 — 15th annual Spring 
Farm Festival. 

• May 30 — Heirloom Seed Day. 

• July 4 — Old Yermont Fourth, 
with patriotic speeches, debates, a 
spelling bee, musie and historie 
games. 

• July 18 — Cow Appreciation Day. 

• Aug. 1-25 — Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 29 — Children’s Day. 


• Sept. 20 — Wool Day. 

• Sept. 27 — Ali About Apples. 

• Oct. 11 — FIarvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 25 — Family Halloween. 

Cali the museum (457-2355) for 

morę details. 

Car Shows 

Summer offers a change of season 
in ways other than temperaturę. It’s 
when car-loving Yermonters bring 
their “summer” autos out of storage, 
to show them off at shows and fairs or 
just to put the top down on a warm, 
sunny day. Car meets were once little- 
noticed curiosities in the Green Moun- 
tains, but they’ve become major events 
drawing large crowds. Here’s a sam- 
pling. 

• June 5-7 — Shelburne Museum’s 
Vermont Yintage Auto Exhibition. 
Antique and classic vehicles as well 
as a fashion show and flea market. 
Friday paradę at 6 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (658- 
3975). 

• June 13-14 — Hildene Antiąue and 
Classic Car Show. Ninę hundred 
cars as well as antiąue toy car and 
truck displays, paradę, flea market, 
and food. Flildene Meadowlands, 
Manchester, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. (362- 
1788). 

• June 20-21 — Mopar Magie ’98. 
Middlebury, Foster Motors, 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. show and 5 p.m. cruise 
(862-9667or 893-3362). 

• June 7 — Caledonia Classic Auto 
Show. Caledonia County Fair- 
grounds, Lyndonville, 8 a.m. (748- 
3678). 

















• Aug. 2 — International Car Show. 
Twenty classes, with special 
awards. North Country Union 
High School, Newport, 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. (334-6079). 

• Aug. 7-9 — Stowe Antiąue and 
Classic Car Meet. Since 1957 (ah! 
what a year for cars!) fans have 
flocked to this show, which also 
features a flea market, “car corral,” 
antiąue racer exhibit and paradę. 
Nichols Field, Stowe, 8 a.m. to 
dark (426-3265). 

• Aug. 14-15 — Harley Owners 
Group, New Hampshire-Vermont 
State Rally. For two-wheeled vehi- 
cles. Town and Country Resort, 
Stowe (253-7321). 

• Sept. 25-27 — Northeast Street 
Rod Nationals. Morę than 1,400 
pre-1949 Street rods, with a trade 
show and auto parts swap meet. 
Champlain Valley Fairgrounds, Es- 
sex Junction, Friday and Saturday 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. (412-932-3747). 

Classical Musie 

We could truthfully say the Ver- 
mont hills come alive with the sound 
of musie in the summer, but to be 
morę accurate we’d have to add val- 
leys, lakes, town commons and mead- 
ows. Musie of all kinds is performed 
all around the State in all sorts of 
places during the summer. Classical 
musie is especially vibrant, with regu- 
lar festivals and series, as well as single 
performances, offering an embarrass- 
ment of musical riches. 

• June28-Aug. 2 — Yellow Barn 
Musie School and Festival. Ensem¬ 
ble concerts, children’s concerts, 
master classes and pre-concert sup- 



pers. Yellow Barn, Putney (800- 
639-3819). 

• July 18-Aug. 16 — Marlboro Mu¬ 
sie Festival. Internationally known 
center for advanced musical studies 
by exceptionally talented profes- 
sional musicians, who then perform 
a series of concerts. Marlboro Col¬ 
lege campus (254-2394). 

• Aug. 12-22 — Central Vermont 
Chamber Musie Festival (212-932- 
1226). Children’s concert as well as 
an outdoor concert are featured. 
Randolph, Chandler Musie Hall 
(728-9133). 

• Craftsbury Chamber Players. Con¬ 
certs in Hardwick and Burlington 
(586-2822). 

• Vermont Mozart Festival. Concerts 
in various locations (800-639- 
9097). 

Fairs 

Fairs are a barometer of summer in 
Vermont. The season is in fuli swing 
when community and country fairs be- 
gin. By the time the large Champlain 
Valley and Rutland fairs and then the 
down-home Tunbridge Fair roli 
around, summer is on the wane. No 
summer is complete, though, without 
going to at least one fair. 

• July 10-12 — 50th Norwich Fair. 
Route 5, Norwich. Friday 5 to 11 
p.m., Saturday 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
and Sunday 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (649- 
1614). 

• July 24-26 — Lamoille County 
Field Days. Route 100C, Johnson. 
Friday and Saturday 9 a.m. to 11 
p.m. and Sunday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(635-7113). 

• Aug. 1 — Thetford Hill Fair, smali 
country fair. Town common, 1:30 
to 4:30 p.m. (785-4178). 

• Aug. 4-8 — Addison County Fair 
and Field Days. New Haven, Route 
17 between Routes 7 and 22A, 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m. (545-2557). 

• Aug. 6-9 — Calcdonia County Fair. 
Caledonia County Fairgrounds, 
Lyndonville. Gates open at 5 p.m. 
Wednesday and 7 a.m. Thursday 
through Sunday (626-5538 or 626- 
5917). 

• Aug. 13-16 — Orleans County 
Fair. Orleans County Fairgrounds, 
Barton; gates open at 8 a.m. (525- 



6210). 

• Aug. 15 — Country Fair presented 
by the campers and Staff of Farm 
and Wilderness Camp, Plymouth 
(422-3761). 

• Aug. 20-23 — Deerfield Valley 
Farmers Day. Wilmington Middle 
High School and fairgrounds. 
Thursday and Friday 4:30 to 11 
p.m., Saturday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
and Sunday derby at 11 a.m. (464- 
5277). 

• Aug. 28-30 — Bondville Fair, an 
old-time agricultural fair. Route 30, 
Winhall. Friday noon to 10 p.m., 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. and 
Sunday at 11 a.m. (297-1882). 

• Aug. 29-Sept. 7 — Champlain Val- 
ley Fair, the state’s largest. Cham¬ 
plain Valley Fairgrounds, Essex 
Junction, 9 a.m. to midnight (878- 
5545). 

• Sept. 4-13 — Rutland State Fair, 
the state’s oldest. Rutland (775- 
5200). 

• Sept. 17-20 — Tunbridge World’s 
Fair, the state’s most ambitious and 
most-beloved — because it’s the 
season’s last (889-5555). 

Popular Musie 

Bluegrass, Cajun, reggae, folk, zy- 
deco — almost every kind of popular 
musie is played somewhere in Ver- 
mont during the summer. Lots of local 
musicians perform at socials and com¬ 
munity concerts, and regional or even 
national talent can be found at numer- 
ous festivals. 

• June 9-14 — Discover Jazz Festival. 
Top-level jazz musicians perform at 
morę than 50 locations around 
Burlington, noon to midnight (863- 
7992). 

• July 10-12 — Basin Bluegrass Festi- 
val. Bring your instrument; with a 
weekend ticket you can camp in the 
rough. Wymans’ Ponds, Basin 
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Road, Brandon. Friday 2 to 10:45 
p.m., Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 11:50 
p.m. and Sunday 9:30 a.m. to 6:15 
p.m. (247-3275). 

• July 11 — Blues at Burkę Festival. 
Musie and food. Base Lodge, Burkę 
Mountain Resort, Fast Burkę, 3 
p.m. (626-4290). 

• July31-Aug. 2 — Champlain Val- 
ley Folk Festival. Concerts, dances, 
workshops, story-telling and jam 
sessions. University of Vermont 
Redstone Campus, Burlington. 
Gates open Friday at 4 p.m. and 
Saturday and Sunday 10 a.m. (800- 
769-9176). 

• Aug. 15 — Burkę Mountain Cajun 
Festival. Musie and food with a Ca- 


T hese are some of our favorite 
events, worth going to once or 
a hundred times. We’ve 
arranged them chronologically and 
provided phone numbers to cali for 
further details. Most events charge ad- 
mission. 

• May 9 — For 22 years traditional 
dancers have flocked to Barre for 
the annual Vermont Square and 
Round Dance Convention. Sąuares 
and rounds are supplemented by 
cloggers and linę dancers. Spauld- 
ing High School Auditorium, 1:30 
to 11 p.m. (563-2777 or 748- 
8538). 

• May 9 — Manchester and the 
nearby Batten Kill are meccas for 
fly-fishermen. The American 
Museum of Fly Fishing hosts a 
Festival Weekend with fly-tyers, ca¬ 
noe makers, artists and casting in- 
structors, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (362- 
3300). 

• May 23-24 — The Living History 
Museum in Marlboro is offering a 
variety of programs this year, start- 
mg with the 2nd Vermont Light Ar- 
tillery Encampment. Featured at 
this weekend’s encampment are 
Civil War-era artillery and musket 
demonstrations. Saturday, 10 a.m. 


jun flavor. Base Lodge, Burkę 
Mountain Resort, East Burkę, 3 
p.m. (626-4290). 

• Aug. 15 — Blues and Funk 
Festival. A yariety of bands and 
yendors for family entertainment, 
with overnight camping. Brook- 
field, 1 p.m. to midnight (276- 
3308). 

SUMMER THEATRE 

• Lost Nation Theatre, Montpelier, 
June 18-Oct. 11 (229-0492). 

• Oldcastle Theatre, Bennington, 
May 8-Oct. 10, (447-0564). 

• Saint MichaeFs Playhouse Theatre, 
Colchester, June 15-Aug. 8 (654- 
2617). 


Statewide Eyents 


to 5 p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. (464-5569). 

• May 23-31 — There are lots of rea- 
sons to visit Shelburne Museum 
anytime of the season, but there are 
400 morę when the lilac bushes 
planted around the grounds burst 
into bloom. Family activities and 
entertainment are also featured 
during the annual Lilac Festival 
(985-3346). 

• May 24 — You’11 have no trouble 
finding the site of the first annual 
Colonial Craft Exhibit and Fair. It’s 
at the Bennington Monument in 
Bennington, the state’s tallest 
memoriał, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (447- 
0550). 

• May 25 — Vergennes bills its 
Memoriał Day paradę as the largest 
in the State, and no one has chal- 
lenged the title. It begins at 11 a.m. 
at the high school; a barbecue fol- 
lows at 1 p.m. (877-2251). Many 
other towns also have parades, al- 
though not all are on the same 
datę. Ludlow’s, for example, is 
May 30 at noon (228-5830). 

• June 4-7 — Dairy farms dominate 
Franklin County, so it’s logical that 
the state’s premier Dairy Festival is 
in Enosburg Falls, tucked up near 
the northwestern border with 


• Stowe Theater Guild, June 18-Oct. 

10 (253-3961). 

• Unadilla Theatre, East Calais, July 
4-Labor Day (456-8968). 

• Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield 
(496-7722). 

• Weston Playhouse, June 25-Sept. 

12 (824-5288). 



Canada. Exhibits, yendors, enter¬ 
tainment and a paradę (933-2513). 

• June 5-7 — It’s a majestic sight 
when the huge hot-air balloons as- 
cend at the annual Lakę Champlain 
Balloon and Craft Festival. Cham¬ 
plain Valley Fairgrounds, Essex 
Junction. Friday 2 to 10 p.m., Sat¬ 
urday 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. and Sun¬ 
day 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. (425-4884). 

• June 14 — Children take to the 

Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum’s Kids Maritime Festival 
like — well, ducks to the water. 
Ferrisburgh, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(475-2022). 

• June 19 — What is so rare as a June 

day on the links? The fourth annual 
Patrick Mangan Memoriał Golf In- 
yitational tees off with a 1 p.m. 
“shotgun start.” Rutland, Neshobe 
Golf Club (775-8836). 

• June 20-21 — The southwestern 
corner of the State was an impor- 
tant center of Revolutionary War 
activity in the 18th century, first 
against the “Yorkers” and then 
against the British. Ethan Allen 
Days are celebrated with historie 
battle re-enaetments, encampments, 
craftspeople and food. Sunderland 
(off Route 7A, 4 miles north of Ar- 
lington), Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 
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p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
(375-2800 or 362-4213). 

June 26-28 — Stowe Flower Festi- 
val. Garden tours, workshops, 
demonstrations and craft fair. 
Stowe, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. (253- 
7321). 

June 27 — Ben and Jerry’s One 
World Festival. Entertainment for 
shareholders following the com¬ 
pany^ annual meeting has turned 
into a much-anticipated festival of 
top-notch musie, political action 
activities and — you guessed it — 
ice cream. Sugarbush Resort (800- 
253-3787). 

July 9-Aug. 30 — Traditional 
eąuestrian ballet with world-fa- 
mous white Lipizzan stallions can 
be seen through the summer at 
HermanrLs Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions. North Flero, Thursday 
and Friday at 6 p.m., Saturday and 
Sunday at 2:30 p.m. (372-5683). 
July 11-12 — Regional boat 
builders display and sell hand- 
crafted vessels at the Smali Boat 
Show. Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (475- 
2022 ). 

July 11-12 — Yisit a Revolutionary 
War encampment and watch 
demonstrations of period military 
tactics at this Living History pro¬ 
gram. Hubbardton Battlefield, Sat¬ 
urday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun¬ 
day 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. (273-2282). 
July 12-18 —Middle- 
bury’s Festival on the 
Green has been going on 
for 20 years, so you know 
there’s something for 
everyone in this free fam- 
ily-oriented performing 
arts festival. Village Green, 
Middlebury, Sunday 4- 
5:30 p.m., Monday-Friday 
noon to 1 p.m. and 7 to 10 
p.m., and Saturday 7 to 10 
p.m. (388-0216). 

July 14-19 — Wickets, 
mallets and whites: what 
could be morę summery 
than croquet? The Croquet 
Club of Vermont and the 
U.S. Croquet Association 
compete at a Croąuet Invi- 


tational at the Woodstock Sports 
Center, 10 a.m. (457-6656). 

July 17-19 — Exhibits, displays 
and vendors fili the hall as quilters 
and teachers from around Vermont 
and the U.S. gather at the Vermont 
Quilt Festival. Norwich University, 
Northfield, Friday and Saturday 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. (485-7092). Also at Nor¬ 
wich University the same weekend 
is the annual Festival of Vermont 
Crafts, formerly held in Stowe. An¬ 
drews Gymnasium, Friday and Sat¬ 
urday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun¬ 
day 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (223-2636). 
July 25 — Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
is unlikely to show up at Norwich 
University’s Slavic Festival this 
year, but the musie and dancing are 
as good as ever at this long-stand- 
ing event. Dole Auditorium, North¬ 
field, 8 p.m. (485-2165). 

July 25-26 — Lumberjack and jill 
events, the latest in equipment, 
games, crafts, and Vermont prod- 
ucts are featured at the Vermont 
Forestry Expo and Lumberjack 
Roundup. Barton Fairgrounds, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. (533-9212). 

July 25-26 — British and American 
“soldiers” take to Mount Indepen- 
dence again in a Soldiers on the 
Mountain encampment. They’11 be 
cooking, showing crafts and 
demonstrating cannons and mus- 
kets. Orwell, Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
(759-2412). 

Aug. 1-2 — Calvin Coolidge was 
sworn in as president 75 years ago 
at his Plymouth Notch home. Cele- 
brate the event at the 75th Anniver- 
sary of the Homestead Inaugural, 
which features living history 
demonstrations, re-enaetment of 
the swearing-in, farming demon¬ 
strations, bands, a Sunday church 
service and fireworks. Saturday, 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. (672-3389 or 672-3773). 
Aug. 2 — Annual Pilgrimage, 
Rockingham Meeting Flouse, with 
musie and speaker on historical 
topie, 3 p.m. (463-3941). 

Aug. 3-11 — Bent sticks to find wa- 
ter and other things? You bet! 

Learn from the experts at the 38th 
annual Dowsing School and Con- 
vention. Lyndon State College, 
Lyndonville (684-3417). 

Aug. 8-9; Oct. 10-11 — Rutland’s 
Art in the Park Festival features 
artists, craftpersons, musie and 
food. Main Street Park, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. (775-0356). 

Aug. 12 — If it’s fine Morgan 
horses that you want to see, visit 
the University of Vermont Morgan 
Horse Farm on Vermont Day Open 
Flouse. Stallions, mares and foals 
are all shown. Weybridge, 10:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. (388-2011). 

Aug. 14-16 — The Battle of Ben- 
nington might have taken 
place just over the border in 
New York State, but it’s 
celebrated in Bennington 
during a whole weekend of 
events (as well as around the 
State as an official State holi- 
day). Bennington Battle 
Weekend events Saturday 
run from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
The paradę Sunday is at 
noon. The Molly Stark 
Cannon, a brass four- 
pounder cast in Paris in 
1743, returns to the town 
and will be on display. The 
following weekend, Aug. 
22-23, re-enactors will camp 
at Southern Vermont College 
in a Battle of Bennington 


You Can Always... 


Visit a State Park 

There’s a State park in virtually every part of 
Vermont. You can swim, boat, hike or bike and 
morę, and see exhibits, interpretative presenta- 
tions and other entertainment. For a list of parks, 
contact the Vermont Department of Forests, 

Parks and Rccreation (802-241-3655). If you plan 
to camp at a State campground, it’s best to make 
reservations as sonie sites fili up early. The 
Wermont Campground Guide also lists private 
campgrounds. A good family-oricnted site is the 
campgrounds in Groton State Forest — Stillwater, 
New Discovery, Big Deer and Ricker — with 
swimming, short hikes, a reereation trail along 
an old railroad bed, interpretive programs and 
entertainment. 
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Living History Weekend, Saturday 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 7:30 to 8:30 
p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
(464-5569). 

• Aug. 20-23 — Seminars with na- 
tionally recognized scholars and 
tours of Lincoln family homes are 
offered during a Lincoln Family 
Symposium: The Lincoln Women. 
Equinox Hotel and Hildene, Man¬ 
chester (362-1788). 


• Sept 5-7 — Northfield started cele- 
brating Labor Day with a paradę 
— but has ended up with three 
days of activities and entertainment 
plus a paradę (Monday at 10:30 
a.m.) that is undoubtedly the 
state’s biggest Labor Day march 
through the streets (828-5576 or 
485-8892). 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 18 — The Stratton 
Arts Festival has been a staple in 


Regional Calendar 


ike something morę to do when 
you’re visiting in Vermont’s 
towns, yillages, and smali cities 
— other than gazę at beautiful 
scenery, shop, indulge in culinary de- 
lights, or relax with a swim or a hike? 
Consider the events we’ve listed in our 
regional events calendars. Each carries 
a flair of its region. 

Chittenden County 

• July 11 — Ali Breed Dog Show and 
Obedience Trial. Morę than 120 
breeds. Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds, Essex Junction, 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. (879-7222). 

• Oct. 1-25 — Apple Days, a celebra- 
tion of apple traditions, at Shel- 
burne Museum, Shelburne. Daily, 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. (985-3346). 

• Throughout the summer there is a 
series of special activities at the 
Ethan Allen Homestead in Burling¬ 
ton. The homestead itself and mu¬ 
seum are open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Mondays through Saturdays and 1 
to 4 p.m. on Sundays (865-4556). 

• Shelburne Museum is open year- 
round, but the 45-acre grounds 
with 37 historie structures are most 
glorious in the summer. The Apple 
Days festival noted above is just 
one of many special events that 
take place. Open daily 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. (985-3346). 

• The Green Mountain Audubon Na¬ 
turę Center in Huntington has spe¬ 
cial events throughout the summer 
(434-3068). 


Lakę Champlain and the 

ISLANDS (Grand Isle County 

and Franklin County) 

• Oct. 10-11 — South Hero Apple- 
fest. Craft fair, flea market, cider- 
pressing contests, petting zoo, ap- 
ples, apple pies and morę apples 
(372-5566). 

Addison and Rutland 

COUNTIES 

• May 17 — Opening day and pro¬ 
gram at Rokeby Museum. Ferris- 
burgh, 3 p.m. (877-3406). 

• June 6-7 — Garden in the Park, 
with exhibitors, musie, arts and 
crafts, and demonstrations. Main 
Street Park, Rutland, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on Saturday and 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. on Sunday (775-0356). 

• June 21 — Father’s Day Hike, 
guided walk at Rokeby Museum, 
Ferrisburgh, 1 p.m. (877-3406). 

• June 21 — Rutland Region Ethnic 
Festival, food and musie. Down- 
town Rutland (483-6939). 

• July 21 — Great Brandon Auction, 
both goods and services. Park, 
Brandon, 4 p.m. with preview at 2 
p.m. (247-6401). 

• Aug. 1 — Castleton’s Colonial 
Days, with crafts, carriage rides, 
house tours and antiąues, 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. (273-2911). 

• Aug. 2 — Annual pipę organ 
recital, with reception. First Con- 
gregational Church, Orwell, 7:30 
p.m. (948-2900). 

• Aug. 1-2 — A Weekend in the 18th 
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the area for 35 years. Stratton 
Mountain Resort (297-3265 or 
800-STRATTON). 

• Oct. 10-11 — Farm exhibits, agri- 
cultural demonstrations, crafts, 
food and entertainment are offered 
at the Vermont Farm and Food 
Fair. Hildene Meadowlands, Man¬ 
chester, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (362- 
1788). 


Century, with French, English and 
Native American cultural demon¬ 
strations (musie, professions and 
crafts), Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, Ferrisburgh, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. (475-2022). 

• Aug. 28-Sept. 7 — Reflections on 
Basin Harbor, juried show of Yer¬ 
mont artists. Town Hall, Basin 
Harbor Club, Ferrisburgh, noon to 
4 p.m. except Aug. 28, 4 to 7 p.m. 
(475-2311). 

• Aug. 29-30 — Flower Days 
Festival, with lectures, demonstra¬ 
tions, garden tours, plant auction 
and high tea. Basin Harbor Club, 
Ferrisburgh, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(475-2311). 

• Aug. 29-30 — Soldiers Atop the 
Mountain, a Revolutionary War 
encampment with demonstrations 
of period military tactics. Mount 
Independence State Historie Site, 
Orwell (759-2412). 

Central Vermont 

• May 9 — 50th anniversary annual 
meeting of the Green Mountain 
Folklore Society. Unitarian Church, 
Montpelier, 10 a.m.-noon. Lun- 
cheon reservations reąuired (223- 
2951). 

• June 21-28 — New England Glid- 
ing Championships, Regional Con- 
test. Launches daily between 11 
a.m. and 1 p.m.; glider rides and 
other aviation activities. Stowe- 
Morrisville Airport, Route 100 
north of Stowe (888-7845). 

• July 10-12 — Stoweflake Balloon 
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Festival. Stoweflake Resort field, 
launchings Friday and Saturday at 
6:30 p.m., Saturday and Sunday at 
6:30 a.m. (253-7321). 

• Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23 — Evening Ves- 
pers and Flymn Sing. Old West 
Church, Calais, 5 p.m. (456-8129). 

• Aug. 15 — Woodcarvers Exhibit. 
People’s Academy gymnasium, 
Morrisville, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
(644-5039). 

• Aug. 29-30 — For Arts Sake/A 
Taste of Stowe. Art and food under 
one roof. Jackson Ice Arena. For 
Arts Sake 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
Taste of Stowe 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. (253-8358). 

SOUTHWESTERN VERMONT 

• July 4-26 — 69th annual Members 
Exhibition. Southern Vermont Arts 
Center, Manchester. Wednesdays 
through Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Tuesdays 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and Sundays noon to 5 p.m. (362- 
1405). 

• July 5 — Float Your Boat Contest. 
Lakę Whitingham, Wilmington, af- 
ternoon (464-8092). 

• July 11 — Fiildene Antiąues Festi- 
val. Morę than 200 dealers, 

Hildene Meadowlands, Manches¬ 
ter, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (362-1788). 

• July 11; Aug. 1 — Family Fishing 
Expo. Demonstrations on fly-fish- 
ing and spin-casting, product exhi- 
bitions and fishing derby for kids. 
Stratton Mountain Resort, 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. (297-2200). 

• July 25-Aug. 9 — Art on the 
Mountain. Morę than 200 artists 
and craftspeople exhibit and sell 
their work. Haystack Base Lodge, 
Wilmington, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(464-6453 or 800-245-SNOW). 

• Aug. 1 — Grace Cottage Hospital 
Fair Day. Birthday paradę (“ba- 
bies” march with the doctors who 
delivered them), auction, concerts, 
barbecue and entertainment. Town 
common, Townshend, 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. (365-7773). 

• Aug. 8 — Vermont State Chili 
Cookoff and Salsa, Too. Morę than 
30 chili cooks. Mount Snów Re¬ 
sort, Dover (800-245-SNOW). 

• Sept. 19 — Foliage Antiąues Festi- 


val. Two hundred antiąue dealers, 
and a Forbes and Turner show. 
Hildene Meadowlands, Manches¬ 
ter, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (362-1788). 

• Oct. 2-4 — Hildene Foliage Craft 
Festival. Two hundred exhibitors, 
musie, food and demonstrations. 
Hildene Meadowlands, Manches¬ 
ter, Friday and Sunday 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and Saturday 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. (362-1788). 

SOUTHEASTERN VERMONT 

• May 15-17 — Fourth annual Quilts 
Around the Town show. Complete 
with displays, lectures, and ex- 
hibits. Chester, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(875-4377). 

• Sept. 6 — Labor Day Weekend 
Fireworks Extravaganza. Musie, 
trout fishing, food and (of course) 
fireworks. Green Mountain Softball 
Field, Chester, 5 to 10 p.m. (875- 
2939). 

Upper Connecticut Valley 

• May 15-17 — Fifth annual Experi- 
mental Balloon and Airship Meet. 
Post Mills Airport, 6 a.m. and 6 
p.m. (333-9254). 

• May 30 — Vermont Canoe and 
Traditional Smali Craft Day, in- 
cluding a used eąuipment swap. 
Camp Aloha Hive, Fairlee, 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. (333-3405). 

• June 20 — 41st annual Weathers- 
field Antiąues Show and Sale, 
Meetinghouse, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(263-9462). 

• July 24-25 — Newbury’s Cracker 
Barrel Bazaar. Friday chicken pie 
supper, 5 to 7 p.m., and fiddlers’ 
contest, 8 p.m. Saturday crafts, sheep 
trials, petting zoo, boat rides on the 
Connecticut River, musie, and sup¬ 
per at Cong. Church, 5 to 7 
p.m. (866-5518). 

• Aug. 1 — Old Home Day at 
the Calvin Coolidge State 
Historie Site, with contra 
dancers, musie, demonstra¬ 
tions, barbecue and a 
Coolidge impersonator, 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. (672-3773). 

• Aug. 22 — Quechee Scottish 
Festival, Polo Field. (295- 
7900). 


• The Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science in Woodstock often has 
special events throughout the sum- 
mer (457-2779). 

• The Montshire Museum of Science 
in Norwich has both special ex- 
hibits and special activities 
throughout the year (649-2200). 

Northeast Kingdom 

• June 6-7 — Antiąue Gas and Steam 
Engine Show. Old Stone House 
Museum, Brownington. Saturday 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and Sunday 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. (754-2022). 

• July 10-12 — Warebrook Contem- 
porary Musie Festival with Village 
Harmony. Irasburg, 8 p.m. (754- 
6631 or 754-6335). 

• July 18 — Reggae Eestival. Hard- 
wick (862-3092). 

• July 19 — Burklyn Ballet II, The 
Children’s Program. Dibden Center 
for the Arts, Johnson State College, 
2 p.m. (635-1386). 

• Aug. 16 — Old Stone House Day, a 
celebration of regional and local 
history. Brownington, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. (754-2022). 

• Sept. 26 — Burkę Mountain Fali 
Foliage Festival, with paradę, 
crafts, food and musie. East Burkę 
(626-4290). 

• Sept. 26 — Quiltfest. Antiąue and 
contest ąuilts, classes, vendors and 
raffle. Municipal Building, New¬ 
port, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (334-7298). 

• Sept. 27-Oct. 4 — Northeast King¬ 
dom Fali Foliage Festival. The 
towns of Marshfield, Walden, 
Cabot, Plainfield, Peacham, Barnet, 
Groton and St. Johnsbury join to 
offer something different each day, 
in a different town. Times vary 
(563-2472). 
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Adventurę^ 

The Heritage and Hills of 
Bennington County 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 

^ W ith its pastorał vistas 

\ jt M and pretty yillages, the 

\X\X Bennington/Manchester 
v v region in southwestern Ver- 
mont ranks as one of the most beguiling 
traditional landscapes in New England. 
But this area is morę than just a 
storied rural refuge and recre- 
ational playground convenient to 
Hartford or New York. Two cen- 
turies ago the life and death 
struggles of the American Revo- 
lution were played out in these 
hills and towns, and visitors to- 
day are surrounded by glimpses 
of the past in colonial buildings, muse- 
ums and monuments. 

Besides the stately homes, eloąuent 
tombstones, and exhibits at the Benning¬ 
ton Museum and Bennington Battle 
Monument, there are also later pieces of 
history. The sumptuous Hildene man- 
sion in Manchester, Bennington’s ornate 
Victorian Park-McCullough mansion, 
and the Norman Rockwell museum in 
Arlington reflect their times and are 
gems worth visiting. Ali about the re¬ 
gion, wooden covered bridges span 
winding brooks and rivers, and classic 
old barns sit in fields. 

This atmosphere is mingled with a so- 
phisticated sensibility of country hospi- 
tality. Manchester’s elegant inns and its 
sumptuous resort, The Equinox, its golf 
courses and dining offer country refine- 


ment at its best, while Manchester Cen¬ 
ter^ extensive outlet center draws shop- 
pers from around New England. 

Stratton and Bromley, on the other 
hand, are outlets for extensive outdoor 
adventure, and Emerald Lakę and Lakę 
Shaftsbury State parks offer splendid and 
comfortable ways to rough it. In outly- 
ing towns such as Arlington and 
Dorset, inns offer a chance to 
soak up peace and quiet in his¬ 
torie surroundings. And every- 
where one finds a yibrant cul- 
tural life filled with musie, the- 
ater, galleries and the shops of 
artisans and traditional crafts — 
not to mention a blitz of antique 
shops, especially along Route 7A. 

The attractions of southwestern Ver- 
mont are complemented by an impres- 
sive rural landscape. Mount Equinox, 
3,816 feet high, casts a shadow over 
Manchester, and its towering shape is 
echoed to the east by the peaks of the 
vast Green Mountain National Forest. 
Mount Anthony looms over Bennington, 
and the Taconic and Green mountains 
create a dramatic valley on Route 7 
north. 

Perhaps the most famous natural 
landmark is the Batten Kill, a river syn- 
onymous with fly-fishing. North of Man¬ 
chester, past Dorset, lies another watery 
favorite, the Mettawee River in Rupert 
and Pawlet. The distinctive vistas of 
farm fields and knobby, abrupt hills are 
rewarding even if the fish aren’t biting. 




Bennington, Busy and 
Historic 

Bennington anchors the region and 
serves as a fine introduction to the State. 
It’s a handsome city of old brick build¬ 
ings along the Walloomsac River, and 
the home of Bennington College and 
Bennington Potters, several galleries, one 
of the state’s prettiest golf courses, and 
the Blue Benn, a famous diner that 
draws patrons from far and wide. 

Its skyline is dominated by the 306- 
foot spire of the Bennington Battle Mon¬ 
ument, a spectacular granite obelisk in 
Old Bennington. Along shaded Monu¬ 
ment Avenue here is the stunning 1805 
Old First Church, white New England 
architecture distilled to its essence. In the 
church’s graveyard rests Robert Frost, 
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the poet who captured the essence of 
New England. Around the church are 
impressive colonial homes from the late 
1700s. 

The Bennington Battle monument of- 
fers a bird’s eye view of the region and 
an insightful view of a key battle in the 
Revolutionary War. The monument 
commemorates the battle in North 
Hoosick, New York, in which American 
troops madę a heroic stand on August 
16, 1777, defeating British troops and 
Hessian mercenaries commanded by 
General John Burgoyne. 

The colonial troops thwarted Bur- 
goyne’s effort to capture a storę of sup- 
plies in Bennington that was critical for 
the British war effort. The violent battle 
ended in a surprising rout, and the vic- 
tory gave the main force of American 


troops time to build strength for the de- 
cisive battle at Saratoga a few months 
later. 

The exhibits at the monument and at 
the Bennington Museum open a window 
on this key period. The Bennington Mu¬ 
seum is also well-known for its Civil 
War collections and its collection of 
paintings by Grandma Moses. 

In nearby North Bennington, tours of 
the 1865 Park-McCullough House Mu¬ 
seum illuminate the ostentatious wealth 
of the Gilded Age in its 35 well-pre- 
served rooms and impressive grounds. 
The Bennington Center for Performing 
Arts hosts many musie and theater 
events, along with the productions of the 
Professional Oldcastle Theatre troupe. 

The next stop north on Route 7A, the 
main artery that ties the region together, 


This fence in Old Bennington surrounds 
the cemetery near the Old First Church 
where Yermont poet-laureate Robert 
Frost is buried. 

is Arlington, a pretty village famed for 
its inns and artist Norman Rockwell, 
who lived there from 1939 to 1953. A 
look at his prints and a glimpse into his 
life can be had at the Arlington Gallery 
in the village. 

Arlington offers visitors plenty of 
choices, from hikes to canoeing the Bat- 
ten Kill and biking on many exceptional 
back roads. Try the winding lanes beside 
the Batten Kill and around the tiny com- 
munity of Sandgate. A side trip to the 
hamlet of East Arlington passes the Chis- 
elville covered bridge and lands visitors 
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in Candle Mili Village, where restored 
buildings house craft and gift shops and 
antiąues. 

Manchester in the 
Mountains 

Bustling Manchester needs little in- 
troduction, thanks to its 150-year his- 
tory as a resort with every amenity imag- 
inable. Where else can you walk on mar- 
ble sidewalks, dine and recline where 
such luminaries as Presidents Grant, 

Taft, Harrison and Teddy Roosevelt did, 
and soak up history that dates to Revo- 
lutionary days? 

Serene Manchester village, whose 
hilltop green was settled in 1769, is 
dominated by the stately, pillared 
Equinox Hotel. Vermont’s Green Moun- 


tain Boys plotted against the British on 
this hill in 1777. After the war, Man¬ 
chester became a commercial center. In 
the late 1800s it became a grand summer 
resort when Samuel Orvis cobbled to- 
gether three buildings to create The 
Equinox. Son George Orvis founded the 
fly-fishing and clothing empire whose 
name has sińce become synonymous 
with Manchester. 

The Equinox is unique. Few resorts 
exude as authentic a sense of country el- 
egance. A horse and carriage stand be- 
fore the doors of the hotel, a spectacular 
golf course stretches toward the moun¬ 
tains, and the marble sidewalks out 
front, quarried in nearby Dorset, shine a 
mellow white. 

Besides its golf courses, health spa, 
and many elegant smaller inns and 


A couered bridge across the Batten Kill 
marks the entrance to the hamlet 
of West Arlington. 


hostelries, Manchester is a delight for 
dining out, and has both a notable his¬ 
torie museum and a fine arts center. The 
Southern Vermont Art Center hosts con- 
certs and has a fine gallery and cafe in a 
sylvan setting. The American Museum of 
Fly-Fishing captures every nuance of the 
sport and presents exhibits featuring fa- 
mous anglers, from Samuel Adams to 
Bing Crosby. Just about every shopping 
nuance is explored at Manchester’s out- 
lets a mile away in Manchester Center. 

The turn of the century and the life of 
Robert Todd Lincoln are captured at 
Hildene, the remarkable mansion of Lin¬ 
coln, a star-crossed captain of industry. 
Visitors can tour the 24-room house, 
which overlooks the Batten Kill valley, 
and explore the 412-acre estate, with its 
stunning formal gardens and walking 
trails. 

No visit to Manchester is complete 
without a drive or a hike up steep 
Mount Equinox. A historie inn offers 
lofty accommodations at the top, and a 
20-minute walk from the summit leads 
to a lookout and an eyeful of the whole 
region. 


Touring the Mountains 

For avid hikers and outdoor enthusi- 
asts, Route 11/30 through the spine of 
the Green Mountains reaches the famed 
Long Trail and Stratton and Bromley ski 
areas. Besides tennis and golf, there’s 
mountain biking and horseback riding, 
swimming, chairlift rides and day care 
facilities, plus a month-long arts festival 
beginning in September. Fans of alpine 
slides can have fun at Bromley, which 
also has one of the finest outdoor decks 
in New England — a great spot for 
lunch. 

Morę remote and peaceful pleasures 
are found at Hapgood Pond Recreation 
area, where a smali, pretty pond and 
trails draw campers (first-come, first 
served) near the little village of Peru. 

Gale Meadows Pond near Stratton is 
larger and offers paddlers a serene place 
to look for wildlife or have a pienie. 

On Route 30 north of Manchester, 
the mountains relent and Vermont’s rich 
farming traditions take hołd as the fertile 
Mettowee Valley begins above the vil- 
lage of Dorset. Dorset has several no¬ 
table inns, a great country storę, a pro- 
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The Bennington Monument , which 
commemorates the Battle of Bennington 
in 1 777, dominates the skyline in 
Old Bennington. 

fessional summer theater company, and 
an interesting history. The state’s first 
marble ąuarry opened here in 1796, and 
the town soon grew to 1,100 inhabi- 
tants, who worked at tanneries, mills 
and even an iron minę. Today, it is 
known for its many working writers and 
artists, who can get almost everything 
they want at Peltier’s amazingly well- 
stocked generał storę. 

Here at the top of Bennington 
County, the road unwinds like a ribbon 
across fertile fields that sweep off to dis- 
tant hills. This is prime territory for tak- 
ing a map and turning onto roads less 
traveled. In villages such as Rupert, 
Pawlet and Danby are unexpected vistas, 
country Stores, antique shops and eater- 
ies worth exploring. 

On Route 315 in Rupert, the Merck 
Forest and Farmland Center offers lovely 
walking trails. It’s a working organie 
farm with lots of animals in a setting 
perfect for kids. Vermont’s farming roots 
are sunk deep in this region. Visitors can 
get a taste by checking out farm markets 
in Bennington, Shaftsbury and Manches¬ 
ter, or mapie sugarhouses in Danby, Ar- 
lington and Rupert. 

• 

For morę information on Bennington 



County and its attractions, contact: 

• Arlington Chamber of Commerce, 

(802) 375-2800 

• Arlington Gallery, (802) 375-6423 

• Bennington Area Chamber of Com¬ 

merce, (802)447-3311 

• Bennington Battle Monument, 

(802) 447-0550 

• Bennington Center for Performing 

Arts, (802) 442-7158 


Bennington Museum, (802) 447-1571 
Bromley in Manchester Center, 

(802) 824-5522 
Hildene in Manchester, 

(802) 362-1788 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
(802) 362-2100 

Merck Forest & Farmland Center in 
Rupert, (802) 394-7836 
Park-McCullough House in North 
Bennington, (802) 442-5441 
Southern Vermont Art Center in 
Manchester, (802) 362-1405 
Stratton, (802) 297-2200 or 
(800) 787-2886 


You Can Always... 


Go TO AN AUCTION 
Or Flea Market 

And you don’t need to buy any- 
thing to have a good time. (Indeed, 
some people might argue you have 
the best time when you buy noth- 
ing.) Auctions take place all around 
Vermont, usually on weekends. 
They are often advertised in the 
Thursday editions of the state’s 
daily newspapers. Pick up a paper, 
turn to the classified section, and 
you’11 see columns fuli of ads. Flea 
markets are sometimes advertised, 
too; regular weekend ones take 
place in Waterbury, Chelsea, New- 
fane and North Bennington. 





Sunflowers in Danby. 
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Country Blauty 

CITY SOPHISTICATION 

The Best of Botb Worlds Can Be Found in Vermont’s Southeast 


Not only is there the 
pristine white-clap- 
boarded beauty of 
Grafton and the ele- 
gance of the Newfane 
village green; there’s 
the bustle of down- 
town Brattleboro with 
its many shops, its art 
museum, restaurants and galleries. 

The rural ambiance here is both at- 
tractive and slightly misleading. In many 
cases, behind the farmhouse walls lie 
smali businesses linked by Computer 


modems and phone lines to major cities. 
It’s the coexistence of the modern world 
with the country setting that sets south- 
eastern Vermont apart. 

Lively Brattleboro 

Entering Vermont from the south on 
Interstate 91, there are seven miles of 
wooded landscape before the sudden 
emergence of Brattleboro, a thriving city 
of 12,000. Sitting beside the Connecticut 
River, it lies near the site of the first Eng- 
lish settlement in the State, Fort Dum- 


By Alison Freeland 


orne places have urban sophistica- 
tion; others have country 
fcharm. Southeastern Ver- 
mont is one of those rare 
places that has both. It’s the mix- 
ture of contemporary savoir faire with 
rural intimacy and beauty that makes 
Vermont’s southeastern corner so un- 
usual and attractive. 

Not only is there an absence of indus- 
try and shopping sprawi; there is the 
world-famous Marlboro Musie Festival. 
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Left, a country cemetery in 
West Guilford. Below, there are lots 
of opportunities for horseback 
riding in Wermont , as these riders 
at West River Lodge in 
Newfane have discouered. 

mer, built in 1724 to protect neighboring 
Massachusetts from Indian raids. Gradu- 
ally farms and busi- 
nesses grew along the 
river, and in the 1800s 
Brattleboro enjoyed a 
reputation as a railroad 
town, a mili town, and 
a resort destination. 

Like a smali town 
girl with big-city rela- 
tions, Brattleboro today Ś 
gives off a casual air, 
but is acutely conscious J 
of its connection to the t 

o 

greater world. Foreign g. 
students from the near- ^ 
by World Learning Cen- > 
ter mix with environmentalists, skiers, 
merchants, aging hippies and profession- 
als. From sporting goods to coffee 
houses, downtown Stores sell a mix of 
Vermont necessities and products cater¬ 
ing to the large population of urban 
transplants. 

Recently voted one of America^ five 
top smali towns, Brattleboro is home to 
strong opinions and an involved citi- 
zenry. One can watch a protest march 
coming down the same Street as the 
Fourth of July paradę; eat at the oldest 
health food restaurant in the country, 
the Common Ground; shop in the amaz- 
ing Brattleboro Food Coop; and wander 
through any of five bookstores, each 
supported by its own constituency. 

Saturday mornings from May 
through October are reserved for the 
Brattleboro Farmers’ Market, off Route 
9 west of town. Plan to spend the entire 
morning among the booths of fresh pro- 
duce, meats, flowers and crafts. Then 
choose lunch from the array of Thai 
food, sushi, baked goods and freshly 
sąueezed juices, all the while being enter- 
tained by musicians and the displays of 
farm animals and cottage industries from 
the surrounding area. An abbreviated 
version of the Farmers’ Market happens 
on Wednesday mornings at the town 
common. 

On the first Friday evening of every 
month, Brattleboro hosts a Gallery Walk 
during which pedestrians make their 
way from storę to storę to examine the 


work of local artists. Maps are easy to 
find around town, and many people en- 
joy the evening for the opportunity to 
mingle, munch and stroił, as much as to 
see the artwork. Other times of the 
month, it’s worth looking in earnest at 
both art galleries in town as well as the 
Brattleboro Museum and Art Center, 
housed in the old Brattleboro Railroad 
Station at the foot of Main Street. 


Brattleboro is where the West and 
Connecticut rivers meet. For a view of 
the area from the water, take a sunset 
cruise on the Belle of Brattleboro, a mo- 
torized boat that seats about 50 and 
runs from June through October. If you 
prefer navigating on your own, rent a ca¬ 
noe from Connecticut River Safari by 
the Veterans’ Memoriał Bridge. Along 
the islands and shoreline are beavers, 
egrets and blue herons, and you can oc- 
casionally spot the bald eagle that makes 
its home on the West River. 

The internationally known Marlboro 
Musie Festival is but one of the attrac- 
tions of Route 9, the winding, sometimes 
precipitous highway that climbs over the 
mountains to Bennington. Little Marl¬ 
boro^ rustic charm, the ski-oriented bus- 
tle of Wilmington and the Mount Snów 
area, and the scenie overlooks and deep 
forests along the way make this road an 
adventure well worth the taking. 

Exploring Route 30 

Leaving Brattleboro to the northwest 
is Route 30, a winding road that eventu- 
ally crosses Vermont almost to the New 
York State border before heading north 
again to Middlebury. Within the first 25 
miles, a traveler can find enough hiking, 
fishing and swimming to take up several 
summer days, and still need morę time to 
explore the architecture, shopping and 
restaurants in the towns along the way. 

Beginning in Brattleboro, Route 30 


stays close to the West River. Clusters of 
parked cars by the side of the road in- 
yariably indicate a good swimming hole 
where you can lay your towel on a rock 
or sandy beach and cool off in minutes. 
Not far along you’11 see the first of sev- 
eral covered bridges along the route, 
good stops for historians, photographers 
and artists alike. 

The first town after Brattleboro is 
Newfane, which might 
best be described by say- 
ing that the entire yillage 
is listed on the Register 
of Historie Places. Once 
you’ve taken in New- 
fane’s classic New Eng- 
land town common with 
its white Federal Style 
and Greek Revival 
buildings, and stopped 
into the Newfane Coun¬ 
try Storę to see the 
quilts, you may feel it’s 
time to explore the 
greater outdoors. Fish 
are plentiful in the mountain streams 
outside town, and hanging out at the 
Newfane Market may net you a few 
helpful tips. Behind the market is the 
home of Newfane Off-Road Biking, 
where bike rentals and maps are avail- 
able, as well as experienced bicyclists to 
take you on guided tours. 

Outside of town there are two horse¬ 
back riding stables, both offering 
lessons, trail rides, and the opportunity 
to mix with local equestrians. The West 
River Lodge in Brookline has stables, 
and guests are known to bring their 
horses with them. Winchester Stables on 
the River Road has an indoor ring for 
riding in inclement weather. 

If you happen to be traveling on a 
weekend, Newfane has one of the largest 
flea markets in the State, Sundays, from 
May to October. The yillage also offers 
two famed dining experiences at the 
Four Columns Inn and the nearby New¬ 
fane Inn. 

As you continue along Route 30, you 
will come to the yillage of Townshend 
where, on the first Saturday in August, 
they hołd Fair Day. In addition to good 
food and games, the highlight is a paradę 
in which everyone born at the local 
Grace Cottage Hospital marches around 
the Common following a giant stork. 
Outside of town is the enormous Town¬ 
shend Dam swimming area and park, of¬ 
fering boating, hiking trails and some 
campsites. 

Farther along Route 30 is a wonder- 
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ful opportunity to camp, swim, hike and 
fish in Jamaica State Park. Trails are 
clearly marked, and hikers of all abilities 
will enjoy following the old railroad bed 
next to the West River, and perhaps 
dropping down the bank for a swim 
along the way. 

A drive farther up Route 30 takes the 
traveler past pienie areas, numerous gen¬ 
erał Stores and an endless number of 
inviting spots to stop the car and ex- 
plore. It also offers freąuent antiąue 
shops, galleries and restaurants in the 
village centers. 

The picture-perfect Village of 
Weston sits in a bowl in the mountains 
on Route 100 and is home to the famed 
Vermont Country Storę, the historie Far- 
rar-Mansur House, and the Weston 
Priory. 

Madę In Vermont 

Southeastern Vermont boasts enough 
home-based businesses, artisans of every 
type, and gourmet food producers to 
blanket the rest of the country with Ver- 
mont-made produets. These smali busi- 
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nesses are proud of the care they have 
given to the development of their craft, 
and eager to show visitors their studios 
and showrooms and tell their stories. 

The town of Putney has the unofficial 
reputation of having morę artists per 
sąuare mile than anywhere else in the 
State. Recently the Old Tavern Building 
in the center of town was restored and 
holds a bakery, bookstore, book bindery 
and other smali businesses. Striking out 
from there in any direction, visitors will 
come across studios, theater and musie 
as well as country lanes, hiking trails and 
farms. 

The biggest operation in town is the 
Basketville factory and storę, which of¬ 
fers tours of its basket-making process as 
well as an enormous shop covered from 
floor to ceiling with baskets. On Putney’s 
Main Street, up from the General Storę, 
you will pass Silver Forest (jewelry and 
clothes), the Clayschool, Firefly Perenni- 
als and Zellmer’s Cabinets, all in a row. 
Also tucked away from the Street is the 
Sandglass Puppet Theater where, in a 
landmark barn-theater, puppeteers Erie 
and Ines Bass perform their tales, in be- 


Kindra Clineff 

Putney Mountain, near the uillage 
of Putney, is a prime location for 
fali hawk watching. 


tween international tours. 

On the Southern edge of town is 
Green Mountain Spinnery, New Eng- 
land’s smallest spinning mili, and the 
West Hill Shop, which caters to biking 
enthusiasts and all their needs for on and 
off-road riding. The Yellow Barn Musie 
School gives chamber musie concerts 
several times weekly during July and 
early August. On the outskirts of town 
lie both the fields of Harlow’s Sugar 
Flouse and Green Mountain Orchards, 
where visitors can pick their own straw- 
berries, blueberries, apples and raspber- 
ries in season from June through the fali. 

Leaving Putney by the Westminster 
West Road takes you past the pottery 
studios of Lilii Crites and Josh Gold. In 
the town of Westminster West is the 
Major Farm, home of Vermont Shep- 
herd Cheese. Cindy and David Major 
tend a flock of about 200 sheep, and 
make their French-style sheep’s milk 
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cheese from April through October. 

Each wheel matures for 4 to 8 months, 
and is available for sale from mid-Au- 
gust through the spring, when the supply 
runs out. Cave tours are available to see 
where they age this delicacy, with its 
hints of clover, wild mint and thyme. 

From Westminster West, continue 
northwest to Grafton, a restored 19th 
century town with the remarkable 
Grafton Inn and restaurant at its center. 

Many of Grafton’s buildings have 
been meticulously restored by the Wind- 
ham Foundation, which also operates 
the award-winning Grafton Village 
Cheese Company. Visitors can watch the 
cheese being madę and then explore on 
foot the town that seems to be part his¬ 
torie tableau, part modern village. 

Continue up Route 35 to the town of 
Chester, where you can see the Old 
Stone Village, a cluster of rare stone 
houses, now private residences, built by 
two brothers in the decade before the 
Civil War. You can also visit Chester via 
the Green Mountain Flyer, a restored 


passenger train that makes daily round 
trips to Chester Depot from Bellows 
Falls. 

Bellows Falls itself is an historie rail- 
road town on the Connecticut River, 
now involved in a major effort to restore 
its downtown area. It is worth visiting 
for the railroad-era architecture in its vil- 
lage square or the tiny, atmospheric Miss 
Bellows Falls Diner. 

Just up the road is the Rockingham 
Meeting House, a Vermont architectural 
icon. Located north of Bellows Falls on a 
knoll overlooking Route 103, this aus- 
tere Federal-style building was built in 
1787 and has the distinction of being 
Vermont’s oldest public building. 

• 

For morę information on southeast- 
ern Vermont and its attractions, contact: 

• Belle of Brattleboro, river tours, 

(802)254-1263 

• Bellows Falls Chamber of Commerce, 

(802) 463-4280 

• Brattleboro Area Chamber of Com¬ 

merce, (802) 254-4565 


You Can Always... 


Go Tubing 

As with swimming, you proba- 
bly want to try tubing on a warm 
day. The idea is to stay out of the 
water as much as possible rather 
than in, however. Two favorite 
tubing spots are the White River in 
Bethel and Stockbridge and the 
Batten Kill in Arlington (you can 
rent canoes, but not tubes, at Bat- 
tenkill Canoe Ftd. in Sunderland, 
802-362-2800). 


• Brattleboro Museum and Art Center, 

(802) 257-0124 

• Green Mountain Flyer in Bellows 

Falls, (802) 463-3069 

• Jamaica State Park, (802) 874-4600 

• Marlboro Musie Festival, 

(802) 254-2394 



• Townshend Dam, (802) 365-7703 

• Yellow Barn Musie School in Putney, 

(800) 639-3819 


Whether it’s Morris Dancing in Townshe7td or 
Wardsboro’s well-known Fourth of July paradę (inset) 
musie is a big part of a Wermont summer. 






















By Alison Freeland 

T he upper Connecticut Valley is 
an area where mountain streams 
converge on their way to the 
Connecticut River, and smali 
towns tucked into the valleys look al- 
most as they did 100 years ago. 

Although it is farmed and has many 
beautiful mountains and trails, the Up¬ 
per Valley is, morę than anything else, a 
place where villages flourish. From the 
busy smali cities of Springfield and 
White River Junction to the secluded hill 
towns of Strafford and Thetford, it’s a 
region for exploring, finding and savor- 
ing the pleasures of a functioning com- 
munity life. 


A geographic focal point of this re¬ 
gion is the town of White River Junc¬ 
tion, where the White River runs into the 
Connecticut. Not only was this a rail- 
road hub in the 1800s; today it’s where 
two Interstate highways cross. 

Historically, the Connecticut River 
provided a watery highway into New 
England’s wilderness, as well as 
a path for commercial and com- 
munication ventures; in many 
respects, it performs the same 
functions today. 

Just north of White River 
Junction is the town of Nor- 
wich, where a shared school dis- 
trict with Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, shows how easily the two 


States connect over the river that runs 
between them. Hanover is the home of 
Dartmouth College, which has enriched 
the surrounding area with cultural re- 
sources in the arts, academia and Com¬ 
munications. 

Hanover is also home to both the 
Hood Museum and the Hopkins Center 
for the Performing Arts, with year- 
round programs and exhibits. Kids 
love Norwich’s Montshire Museum 
of Science. Nearby Thetford, Ver- 
mont, supports a fine community 
theater called the Parish Players, 
and in White River Junction, the 
Northern Stage Performers have 
turned the old Briggs Opera House 
into a year-round theatrical review. 
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Sports and Resorts 


The Upper Valley offers every possi- 
ble form of outdoor recreation, from 
walking to hang-gliding, and from bird- 


I ravelers coming nortn mto vermont 
would do well to get off Interstate 91 
and meander up Route 5, the main 
artery into the Connecticut River Valley 
before the Interstate system was built in 
the 1960s. It’s a wonderful way to see 
smali towns and get a feel for life along 
the river. The variety of bridges and wa- 
terfront scenery, not to mention distant 
mountain views over low-lying farm- 
land, make it worth the slower traveling 
speed and frequent stops. 


Quechee; above, the 
Connecticut Riuer at 
Newbury 


| highways such as routes 100 or 132, fol- 
« lowing what used to be farm roads or 
- even cow paths that now give the oppor- 
^ tunity to see vast stretches of forest and 
fields as well as to ride through the cen¬ 
ter of smali towns. A favorite biking de- 
tour is to take the old river road near the 
Taftsville covered bridge outside of 
Quechee. A dirt road, it eventually leads 
past the Billings Farm & Museum and 
into the town of Woodstock, and allows 
bikers to avoid a heavily traveled section 
of U.S. Route 4. The Taftsville Bridge is 
part of another popular event in recent 
years: the Covered Bridges Half 
Marathon, which happens on the first 
Saturday in May. The race winds 
through five of the area’s covered bridges 
and draws runners from all over New 
England. 

Both the White River and the Ot- 
tauquechee are prime fishing spots, as is 
Lakę Fairlee, north of Thetford. Wilgus 
State Park and Campground in Ascutney 
offers a quiet and scenie spot to launch a 
canoe and take a tour of the Connecticut 
River. For horse lovers, a drive toward 
the town of Strafford 
provides a look at ele¬ 
gant thoroughbred 
farms. If you want a 
mount of your own for 
the day, the Kedron 
Valley Inn in South 
Woodstock rents horses 
and offers lessons. 

Camping is plentiful 
around Mount Ascut¬ 
ney, on the Connecticut 
River, and farther west 
in the deep pines of the 
Calvin Coolidge State 
Forest. Here you can 
find lean-tos and camp- 
sites, and get a map to 
local hiking trails. 


ing to fishing. Tower- 
ing Mount Ascutney 
stands apart from 
other mountains in 
this area, a prominent part of the scenery 
from all directions. A campground and 
toll road are part of the mountain 
amenities, as are some of the oldest hik¬ 
ing trails in the State. 

Vermont roads can be wonderful for 
biking, and many cyclists choose to wind 
through the hills on modern, paved State 


A Skyline Driyf 


Many times a stop 
at the local generał 
storę in one of Yer- 
mont’s smali towns can yield Informa¬ 
tion about an out-of-the-way fishing 
spot, a logging trail perfect for mountain 
biking, or simply an unheralded road 
where the view stretches out in a particu- 
larly lovely way. 

One such route follows a long, scenie 
ridgetop from Springfield to Ascutney 
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bridge, the longest covered bridge in 
North America, and visit two fascinating 
museums, both focused on Vermont his- 
tory. 

Windsor was known as the birthplace 
of Vermont, because it was here in 1777 
that Vermont’s first constitution was 
signed. Today you can visit the Constitu¬ 
tion House museum, a State historie site 
on the north end of town, for exhibits 
about the radical document that estab- 
lished the Republic of Vermont and the 
exciting process by which it was drafted 
and adopted. Windsor is also home to 
the American Precision Museum, which 
highlights some of the machinery and in- 
ventions that shaped America’s indus- 
trial system and madę this a vital indus- 
trial area during WWII. 

Following Route 4 

In the late 1800s, White River Junc- 
tion was a railroad hub where a train ar- 
rived or departed every four minutes. 


and gives the traveler a long 
vista of the Connecticut River 
to the east and the lakes and 
hills to the west. Begin the 
drive with a visit to the town 
of Springfield, once known as 
the machine-tool town, part of 
Vermont’s Precision Valley. Springfield 
is also home to the Eureka Schoolhouse, 
which was built in 1795, has been care- 
fully reconstructed and is now open dur¬ 
ing the warmer months. It’s a State his¬ 
torie site and can be found on Route 11 
between 1-91 and Springfield proper. 

Heading north out of Springfield, fol- 
low Valley Street, which becomes the 
Weathersfield Center Road. Drive north 
toward Weathersfield Center, enjoying 
the views along the way. In Weathers¬ 
field Center there are two historie build- 
ings to explore: the Dan Foster House, a 
museum of colonial artifacts, and the 
Weathersfield Church, which is actually 
a reproduction of the original building, 
lost to fire. 

Continue north on the Weathersfield 
Center Road until you come to Route 
131. Turn right and you’11 very ąuickly 
find yourself in the village of Ascutney. 
From there, take our old friend, Route 5, 
north to the town of Windsor, where 
you can view the Windsor-Cornish 


Farming still thrives in this 
region. In the fali, the 
Tunbridge Fair (inset) lets 
farmers show off their 
animals. 


Alden Pellett 

Also at that time Frederick Billings of 
Woodstock thought he would extend the 
raił linę to the western part of the State, 
hook up with the Rutland linę and make 
it possible for wealthy New Yorkers to 
get up to the Woodstock area. The rail¬ 
road went 14 miles, madę it to Wood¬ 
stock, but eventually failed. 

Today, Route 4 follows the old train 
route. For memories of the railroad’s 
glory days, start in White River Junction 
and poke around the old station area; 
exhibits and festivals still center around 
the downtown depot. White River Junc¬ 
tion has an interesting mix of restau- 
rants, shops and businesses moving into 
the downtown area. Also in downtown 
White River is Catamount Brewery, Ver- 
mont’s first micro-brewery, which is 
open for tours and tastings. West of 
Woodstock, in Bridgewater, is the Long 
Trail Brewing Company, makers of 
Long Trail Ale and other brews. 

The smali town of Quechee became a 
resort in the 1970s with the building of 
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Backroad biking near Woodstock. 


Quechee Lakes, a community of second 
homes complete with two golf courses. 
Travelers are drawn to the town to see 
the famous Quechee Gorge, one of Ver- 
mont’s natural wonders with its sheer 
150-foot walls dropping down into the 
Ottauąuechee River. Route 4 crosses the 
gorge on a high bridge, but the best way 
to experience it is to walk the naturę 
trail that traverses this amazing rocky 
cleft. For a map, stop at the information 
station on the east side of the bridge. 

Simon Pearce, a glass blower from 
County Cork in Ireland, established his 
first studio in the Village of Quechee. In 
addition to the hydropowered factory 
where all sorts of top ąuality glasses, 
pitchers and art objects are madę, there’s 
a restaurant and a gift shop overlooking 
the Ottauąuechee River. About five 
years ago, Pearce expanded to a facility 
in Windsor. Both shops are open now, 
and the products are known internation- 
ally. 

The town of Quechee knows how to 
throw a party, and goes all out for its 
balloon festival each summer. The sight 
of a field fuli of hot air balloons is satis- 
fying enough for most people, or you 
can climb aboard and see for yourself 
what it’s like to float above the Vermont 
countryside like a bird. Quechee also 
hosts the annual Scottish Festival for 
those who appreciate all things Ser rish. 
This year it’s scheduled for August 22. 

Woodstock, a few miles farther down 
Route 4, is a pretty town that welcomes 
visitors, and has become a second home 
to some of them, including the Rocke¬ 
feller family. It’s hard to know whether 
to stroił through the village art galleries, 
look for historie landmarks such as the 
four bells cast by Paul Revere (they still 
ring), or stop at GillinghanTs Storę for 
gourmet foods. 

Just north of town on Route 12 is the 
Billings Farm, a museum that includes a 
working dairy farm set up for tours, as 
well as exhibits of almost 12,000 arti- 
facts from Vermont farm and commu¬ 
nity life in the late 1800s. Across the 
road is the Marsh-Billings National His- 
torical Park, Vermont’s first national 
park, dedicated to the early history of 
American conservation. 

Continue down Route 4 toward the 
town of Plymouth Notch, the birthplace 
of President Calvin Coolidge. Much of 
this tiny town has been restored and is 


open to the public for tours. It includes 
the Coolidge Homestead, where Colonel 
John Coolidge, a notary public, adminis- 
tered the presidential oath of office to his 
son on August 3, 1923, upon hearing of 
the death of President Warren Harding. 
Among many other buildings, yisitors 
may visit the Plymouth Cheese Factory, 
which was refurbished by Coolidge’s son 
and still produces the same kind of gran- 
ular curd cheese it did morę than 100 
years ago. 

Small Towns and Trips 

Part of the attraction of the Upper 
Valley is being able to explore so many 
self-contained yillages that have man- 
aged to hołd onto their past even in the 
modern world. 

Winding up Route 5 through Fairlee 
and Bradford and Newbury (home of 
the much-photographed Riverbend 
Farm) gives you a feel for the towns 
along the Connecticut River; while strik- 
ing off to the west takes you to such 
gems as Chelsea and Tunbridge on 
Route 110. Chelsea is a shire town with 
not just one, but two broad commons 
rimmed with elegant buildings. The 
Tunbridge World’s Fair, held every Sep- 
tember for four days, is perhaps the best- 
known secret among Vermont’s fairgo- 
ers, and in some ways hasn’t changed 
much sińce its beginning in the 1860s. 

The tiny town of Strafford, north of 
Route 132, has been called “painfully 
picturesąue,” and with good reason. A 
couple of late-1700s buildings stand on 
the green, and the Morrill Homestead, 
with its castle-like Gothic Revival house, 


is open for tours. Near the small town of 
Sharon on Route 132 is a monument 
commemorating the birthplace of Joseph 
Smith, founder of the Mormons’ Church 
of the Latter Day Saints. 

Each of these yillages maintains its 
own character and peculiar history, 
while at the same time fitting into the 
overall character of the Upper Valley. 

• 

For morę information on the Upper 
Valley and its attractions, contact: 

• Billings Farm & Museum in Wood¬ 

stock, (802) 457-2355 

• Coolidge Homestead in Plymouth 

Notch, (802) 672-3773 

• Marsh-Billings National Historical 

Park in Woodstock, 

(802) 457-3368 

• Montshire Museum in Norwich, 

(802) 649-2200 

• Justin Morrill Homestead in Strafford, 
' (802) 765-4484 

• Mt. Ascutney Trails Association in 

Windsor, (802) 674-2326 

• Northern Stage Performers in White 

River Jct., (802) 295-5432 

• Parish Players in Thetford, 

(802) 785-4344 

• Quechee Chamber of Commerce, 

(802) 295-7900 

• Quechee Scottish Festival, (802) 295- 

7900 

• Tunbridge World’s Fair, 

(802) 889-5555 

• Upper Valley Chamber of Commerce 

in White River Jct., (802) 295-6200 

• Wilgus State Park in Ascutney, 

(802) 674-5422 

• Woodstock Chamber of Commerce, 

(802) 457-3555 
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Where the Views 



The Rolling Vistas of the Tower Champlain Valley 




By Yvonne Daley 


—i ravel along Route 7, the 
two-lane highway that has long 
been the major north-south rout< 
through western Vermont, and 
you’11 ąuickly see why so many 
of Vermont’s first settlers chose to live 
and work in Rutland and Addison coun- 
ties. 

The highway follows the valley be- 
tween mountain ranges and Lakę Cham 
plain, and affords some of the prettiest 
vistas in the State — expansive meadows 
bordered by rolling hills or views of 
Lakę Champlain and New York’s 
Adirondack Mountain Rangę. 


This lower Champlain Valley is a vi- 
tal, energetic region where the views are 
big and the smali cities and villages bus- 
tle with activity year-round. The two 
counties are home to some of Vermont’s 
largest working farms and ąuarries, one 
of the nation’s most prestigious colleges, 
a bustling metropolis, scenie lakes and 
ponds, National Forest land, commercial 
apple orchards and picturesąue villages. 

Rutland is Vermont’s second-largest 
city, a working class community that has 
played a central role in Vermont history. 
The city is situated on a bed of marble 
and was once called Marble City. That, 
along with its valley location and prox- 
imity to New York State, madę Rutland 


the logical location for major roads and 
railroads. Vermont’s first settlers were 
followed by Irish, Italian, Swedish, 
French-Canadian, Polish and Jewish im- 
migrants, all of whom continue to give 
the city ethnic diversity. And Rutland 
has maintained a vital downtown with 
specialty Stores, a movie complex and 
numerous restaurants. 

For a pleasant afternoon outing, take 
a self-guided tour of the downtown his¬ 
torie district. Maps are available from 
the Rutland Region Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Rutland Historical Society 
(see page 27). Sites along the route in- 
clude the Tuttle Bookstore, once owned 
by Samuel Williams, a Harvard graduate 
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and founder of the Rutland Daily Her¬ 
ald, the oldest family-owned newspaper 
in the nation; the Chaffee Art Gallery 
(Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sunday, noon-4 p.m.); and 
Main Street Park, home of the Rutland 
City Band, which puts on a free concert 
every Wednesday night in summer. 

Just west of Rutland off Route 
4, you can visit the Carving 
Studio, an artist’s collective lo- 
cated in an old company storę on 
Marble Street Extension in West 
Rutland (800-377-5900). 

In nearby Proctor, reached by 
Route 3, is the Vermont Marble 
Exhibit, home of the world’s 
largest display of marble history and 
products. The town of Proctor was 
named for Redfield Proctor Sr., the Ver- 
mont governor whose family established 
and owned the Proctor Marble Com¬ 
pany in the mid-1800s. Here at the mu- 
seum, you’11 find sculptors at work, a 
movie on marble ąuarrying and produc- 
tion, exhibits, a sculpture gallery, gift 
shop and marble market. The museum is 
open late May to late October, daily ex- 
cept Sunday, 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

While in Proctor, visit the 32-room 
Wilson Castle, a 115-acre, 16-building 
mansion and estate. The castle has 84 
stained glass Windows and 13 fireplaces 
and contains decorative treasures from a 
bygone era, from Oriental rugs and Eu- 
ropean furniture to a Louis XVI crown 
jewel case and a Tiffany chandelier. Wil¬ 
son Castle is open from Memoriał Day 
weekend to late October (802-773- 
3284). 

Not far south of Rutland on Route 7 
is Wallingford, a quaint village with a 
smali commercial center. The White 
Rocks National Recreation Area, part of 
the Green Mountain National Forest is 
nearby, and the Long Trail, the nation’s 
oldest hiking corridor, passes through 
the forest here. There are many trails 
and pienie areas in the region and it’s a 
great place to watch for peregrine fal- 
cons. A successful effort to re-establish 
the falcon began at White Rocks 15 
years ago. 

For a side trip into Rutland County’s 
lakę country take Route 140, the Horace 
Greeley Memoriał Highway, from 
Wallingford to Tinmouth and over to 



Left, the farmlands of the Champlain 
Yalley in a view from Ferrisburgh. 

Right , the 1807 Sudbury Congregational 
Church sports Gothic Reuiual architec- 
tural detailing on its steeple. 


Poultney. The road is one of the prettiest 
in Vermont, taking you past working 
farms and through several smali villages. 
Poultney is home to Green Mountain 
College. It was here also that Greeley, 
the founder of the New York Herald 
Tribune , launched his publishing career. 
In the picturesąue village of East Poult¬ 
ney, you’11 find Federal and Greek 
Revival buildings, the Eagle Hotel 
and a museum that contains mem- 
orabilia from the Colonial era. 

Just south of Poultney on 
Route 30, you’11 find Lakę St. 
Catherine, a golf club and the 
Lakę St. Catherine Inn. The lakę is 
a seasonal mini-resort, complete 
with floating dock, sailboat rentals and 
public swimming areas. 

Route 30 north will take you to 
Castleton, home of Castleton State Col¬ 
lege, Vermont’s first college and the 18th 
oldest college in the nation. Just a błock 
from the college on Main Street is the 
Patrick Farrow Art Gallery, located in a 
former Catholic Church. Farrow, the 
brother of Mia Farrow, is a well-known 
metal sculptor. 

Continue north along Route 30 to 
Lakę Bomoseen, Lakę Hortonia and 
Beebe Pond — a chain of pretty lakes 
carved out by glaciers at the end of the 
Ice Age. Each has its own amenities but 
all boast lovely views, elear, cold water 
and public beaches. 

Just past Lakę Bomoseen, you’11 find 
signs to the Hubbardton Battlefield in 


East Hubbardton. Situated atop a high 
plateau, Hubbardton was the site of the 
only Revolutionary War battle fought in 
Vermont. (The Battle of Bennington ac- 
tually occurred just over the border in 
New York.) Here, on July 7, 1777, a 
motley collection of farmers and mer- 
chants from Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts fought a successful 
rear-guard action in a hotly contested 
battle with the British. The visitors cen¬ 
ter is open from late May to October, 
Wednesday through Sunday, 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

If you return to Route 7, you can 
travel south of Wallingford to the ąuiet 
town of Danby, home to a huge marble 
ąuarry operated by Vermont Quarries 
Corp. Just a few blocks west of Route 7 
you’11 find the village of Danby, a nearly 
intact 19th century streetscape. The 
writer Pearl Buck once owned about a 
dozen buildings here, painting each in 
her signature white with red trim. Sev- 
eral of the buildings in the village have 
been restored and now house art gal- 
leries, specialty Stores and antiąue shops. 

Mount Tabor lies directly across 
Route 7. Between 1891 and 1905, the 
town was called Griffith because local 
lumber baron Silas Griffith, Vermont’s 
first millionaire, once operated one of 
the world’s largest logging and charcoal 
production outfits here. Logging villages 
and Griffith’s massive hunting lodge are 
long gone and much of the town is now 
incorporated into the Green Mountain 
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National Forest. Wonderful hiking trails 
abound in the area. 

North of Rutland 

Head back into Rutland and drive 
north along Route 7 to get to Pittsford, 
where there are four covered bridges — 
the 1840 Depot Bridge off Route 7 on 
Kendall Hill Road; the 1843 Hammond 
Bridge on Florence Road off Route 7; 
the 1849 Cooley Bridge off the Proctor 
Road and the 1841 Gorham Bridge, also 
off the Proctor Road. 

Farther north on Route 7 lies 
Brandon, birthplace of Lincoln’s adver- 
sary, Stephen A. Douglas, and home to a 
host of early inventors, including Thomas 
Davenport, who was said to have in- 
vented the first electric motor; Quimby 
Backus, who invented one of the first elec¬ 
tric heaters; and John Conant, who pro- 
duced the first iron stoves in Vermont af- 
ter bog iron was discovered here in 1810. 

Brandon is also home to Warren 
Kimble, an artist whose work has been 
reproduced on calendars, furniture, wall- 
paper and dishes. You can visit Kimble 
at his studio on Country Club Road 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., weekdays and 
Saturdays. Cali 247-3026 for directions. 

About 15 miles north of Brandon lies 
elegant little Middlebury, home of Mid- 
dlebury College. Middlebury is the shire 


town of Addison County and its com- 
mercial center. Park the car and stroił 
through the shops, stopping for an ice 
cream at Calvi’s and a long visit at the 
Vermont Book Storę, which has one of 
the state’s best collections of works by 
Vermont authors. 

Otter Creek flows through Middle¬ 
bury. You can watch this river hurry 
down a handsome series of falls from a 
bridge in the center of town or from a 
pedestrian bridge that connects down- 
town to the Marble Works, an old indus- 
trial area now home to municipal offices, 
State agencies, specialty Stores, artists’ 
studios, bakeries, cafes and galleries. 

Don’t miss The Vermont State Craft 
Center at Frog Hollow, where museum- 
ąuality work created by hundreds of se- 
lect Vermont artisans is on display and 
offered for sale. Nearby in downtown 
Middlebury you’11 also find the Sheldon 
Museum, a three-story, 19th century vil- 
lage home with a fascinating collection. 

The Vermont Folklife Center, located 
in the Gamaliel Painter House just off 
the town green, houses a collection of 
orał and physical history and organizes 
exhibits that include live demonstrations, 
performances and reminiscences. A 
gallery is open Monday through Friday, 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Saturday from 
noon to 4 p.m. from Memoriał Day 
through late October. 


Middlebury’s Bread Loaf campus is 
located along Route 125 in the town of 
Ripton, a forested mountain community 
of only about 350 residents located 
about 10 miles east of Middlebury. Most 
of the town is owned by the Green 
Mountain National Forest. Nestled into 
the woods are the gold and green- 
trimmed buildings of Bread Loaf cam¬ 
pus. Here, sińce 1926, the nation’s best 
authors and would-be writers have met 
to celebrate the written word. Vermont 
poet laureate Robert Frost spent sum- 
mers nearby in a simple cabin from the 
1940s until his death in 1963 and was a 
freąuent Bread Loaf participant. 

Goshen, reached from Route 73 in 
Brandon or by a secondary road off 
Route 125 in Ripton west of Bread Loaf, 
is another sparsely populated town dom- 
inated by Green Mountain National For¬ 
est. Goshen is home to Blueberry Hill — 
both the inn and cross-country ski area 
located here and the hill itself, an acces- 
sible hillside with sweeping views and 
covered by low-lying wild blueberry 
bushes. Former innkeeper Elsie Master- 
ton madę Blueberry Hill Inn a national 
symbol of idyllic country life in a series 
of books in the 1950s. Today, Tony 
Clark operates the elegant little inn with 
its pond, hiking and ski trails. The State 
operates the nearby Blueberry Hill Man¬ 
agement Area, which in late summer can 
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Middlebury lies along Otter Creek in the broad Champlain Yalley. 
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You Can Always... 


Shop at a Farmers’ Market 

For a Vermont produce farmer, summer is 
a race with winter. When the farmer is win- 
ning, the trophy is a cornucopia of fresh 
treats. These trophies are distributed to appre- 
ciative fans at any of a number of local and 
community farmers’ markets. Farmstands dot 
the roads, and many communities (such as 
Montpelier and Rutland) host weekly down- 
town markets. Cali the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture (802-828-2416) for a list of 
farmstands and markets. 


yield dedicated pickers a tasty harvest of 
tiny wild blueberries. 

Head down the mountain to Route 
73 back toward Brandon and turn north 
on Route 53 in Forestdale to find Lakę 
Dunmore and Branbury State Park in 
Salisbury. Creature comforts at the state- 
run park include an expansive lawn for 
picnicking or sunbathing, changing 
rooms and bathrooms, a snack bar and a 
nearby camping area. The park is open 
daylight hours from Memoriał Day to 
Labor Day. It’s a great place to spend 
the day with the kids. 

History buffs won’t want to miss 
Chimney Point in Addison, reached by 
taking Route 125 west of Middlebury. 
This pre-1800 inn and tavern has been 
restored by the State, and a museum op- 
erates here from mid-May to mid-Octo- 
ber. It’s open Wednesday to Sunday, 

9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Dead Creek Wildlife Management 
Area, also in Addison, is a refuge for 
ducks, geese, shorebirds, hunters (in sea- 
son) and birders (year-round). The migra- 
tion of snów geese here in mid-October is 
a wonderful sight. As many as 20,000 of 
them, along with black terns, American 
bitterns, black-crowned night herons, Vir- 
ginia rails, sora, marsh wrens, flycatchers 
and other birds come to feed. Bird-watch- 
ing at Dead Creek is particularly produc- 
tive in late summer and early fali. 

Birders will also want to explore the 
East Creek Waterfowl Area, off Route 
73 and 73A in Orwell. Take your canoe 
for a possible view of breeding hooded 
mergansers and colorful wood ducks, 
Virginia rails, sora and Canada geese. 

Six miles west of Orwell off Route 
73A lies Mount Independcnce, site of 
Revolutionary War fortifications across 
Lakę Champlain from Fort Ticonderoga. 
A museum and visitors center opened 
there in 1996. Recently restored remains 


of stockades, the fort’s foun- 
dation, błock houses, gun bat- 
teries, a hospital and morę 
than three miles of trails are 
open to the public from late 
May to mid-October, 
Wednesday through Sunday, 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

To the north lies Ver- 
gennes, which bills itself as 
the smallest city in the United 
States and the third oldest. 
Once a bustling commercial 
center, due to its location on 
falls along Otter Creek, Ver- 
gennes has 80 significant 
buildings built from 1825 to 
1900 in its historie district, including the 
Vergennes Opera House, currently under 
renovation, and the Bixby Memoriał Li- 
brary. 

Throughout the two counties, you’11 
find working apple orchards, strawberry 
patches and bucolic farms. Some of the 
best farms and orchards to visit include 
Goodnew Orchard in Brandon, Mendon 
Mountain Orchards in Mendon and 
Larrabee’s Orchard in Shoreham. 

Use Route 7 as your major travel cor- 
ridor wherever you travel in these two 
counties. You can detour east and west 
to explore back roads, country villages, 
pristine lakes and rivers and mountain 
hiking trails. 

• 

For morę information on Rutland 
and Addition counties and their attrac- 


tions, contact: 

• Addison County Chamber of Com- 

merce in Middlebury, 

(802) 388-7951 

• Branbury State Park in Salisbury, 

(802) 247-5925 

• The Carving Studio in West Rutland, 

(800) 377-5900 

• Chaffee Art Gallery in Rutland, 

(802) 775-0356 

• Dead Creek Wildlife Management 

Area in Addison, (802) 759-2398 

• Green Mountain National Forest in 

Rutland, (802) 747-6700 

• Hubbardton Battlefield in East Hub- 

bardton, (802)273-2282 

• Lakę Bomoseen in Castleton, 

(802) 265-4242 

• Lakę St. Catherine in Poultney, 

(802) 287-9158 

• Rutland Historical Society, 

(802) 775-2006 

• Rutland Region Chamber of 

Commerce, (802) 773-2747 

• Vergennes Opera House, 

(802) 877-6737 

• Vermont Folklife Center in Middle¬ 

bury, (802) 388-4964 

• Vermont Marble Exhibit in Proctor, 

(802)459-2300 

• Vermont State Craft Center at Frog 

Hollow in Middlebury, 

(802) 388-3177 

• White Rocks National Recreation Area 

in Wallingford, (802) 362-2307 

• Wilson Castle in Proctor, 

(802) 773-3284 



In Weybridge stands a monument to congressman and U.S. Senator Silas Wright. 
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Central Vermonfs Many Attractions 
Offer Something for Eneryone 


By Andrew L. Nemetby 

E ver sińce the first settlers arrived 
in central Vermont in the late 
1700s, the majestic ridge linę of 
4,395-foot Mount Mansfield in 
Stowe has served as its defining natural 
landmark. The highest summit in the 
Green Mountain State and a birthplace 
of American skiing, Mount Mansfielda 
spectacular three-state view makes it a 
prime attraction for visitors who drive 
up its Toll Road, ride the lifts up the 
mountainside or hike to the peak. 

Two counter-culture Vermonters 
named Ben dc Jerry created central Ver- 
mont’s second best-known landmark by 
purveying all-natural ice cream. Their 
headąuarters on famed Route 100 in 
nearby Waterbury has become the state’s 
biggest tourist attraction and is thronged 
throughout the year. 

Mountainous views or mountains of 


ice cream: a delicious choice. And near 
Ben &c Jerry’s is a day’s worth of other 
belt-loosening attractions. There’s the 
Cold Hollow Cider Mili with its famous 
cider, donuts and homebaked goodies, 
the handcrafted chocolate cornucopia at 
Green Mountain Chocolates, and the fuli 
shelves of the Cabot Cheese shop. The 



Paul Silver 


guilt-free solution is to hike and get into 
caloric debt before you hit them all, feel- 
ing smugly virtuous — eating your cheese 
or ice-cream cake and having it too. 

First, though, you’11 have to choose 
which mountain. Besides Mount Mans¬ 
field, there are two other accessible 
4,000-foot peaks, CameFs Hump and 
Mount Abraham, plus the dramatic 
Long Trail and the open summits of the 
Worcester Rangę. There are easier peaks 
like Mount Elmore, for families, and 
there are mountain naturę trails at fam- 
ily resorts like Smugglers’ Notch. If you 
want exercise, but not a mountainous 
amount, there’s Stowe’s five-mile recre- 
ation path, a national model for its 
close-to-nature design, where bikers, 
strollers, runners and bladers get glori- 

Hikers on the Long Trail (above) y 
as it crosses Mount Mansfield and a 
local resident (left). 
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ous mountain and 
streamside views. 

A plethora of choices 
is the region’s hallmark. 
Central Vermont includes 
not one but two capitals: 
Montpelier, the state’s 
cozy, cafe-happy seat of 
government, and Barre, 
whose bottomless ąuarries and skilled 
craftsmen have earned it the moniker 
“Granite Capital of the World.” And 
then there’s the region’s two four-season 
resorts, Stowe and the Mad River Valley, 
where outdoor recreation and vacation 
pleasures have been refined to an exem- 
plary art form. 

Add to that three of the state’s most 
scenie and exciting gaps and a bevy of 
off-the-beaten-path villages and scenie 
back roads worth cruising by car or 
bike. Plus, numerous nationally ac- 
claimed cafes, restaurants and inns, and 
exotic adventures that rangę from 
sailplane and hot air balloon rides to rid- 
ing Icelandic horses. 

With its many expansive river valleys, 
high peaks and swaths of handsome 
farmland, central Vermont features the 
state’s most dramatic and diverse vistas, 
and a variety of exceptionally diverse 
ways to experience them. 

Mountain bikers can tackle moun- 
tains or milder trails in Stowe, the Mad 
River Valley and the Randolph area, and 
hundreds of miles of scenie unpaved 
back roads beckon in towns like Brook- 
field, Calais and Woodbury. For bikers 
who like the cali of the open road, rural 
byways like Route 12 and 12A and 
Route 100 through Granville Gulf offer 
unmatched pastorał beauty, plus plenty 
of challenge. 

For water lovers, there are dozens of 
quiet ponds and lakes and wonderful 
stretches of the Lamoille, Mad and 
Winooski rivers to paddle, including 
some whitewater adventures, all sur- 
rounded by green peaks. And for those 
who love greens, there are six golf 
courses whose fairways offer beautiful 
mountain views. 

Adventurous roads through the peaks 
are also a central Vermont landmark. 
Three gap roads cut through the heart of 
the Green Mountain chain at elevations 
topping 2,000 feet. You can choose be- 
tween Route 108, which traverses Smug- 
glers’ Notch between Stowe and Jeffer- 
sonville, Route 17 through Appalachian 
Gap, or the Lincoln Gap road, which be- 
gins near Warren and is the steepest and 
most challenging of them all. Both of the 



latter two mountain 
drives cross the main 
rangę of the Green 
Mountains from the 
Mad River Valley to 
the Lakę Champlain 
basin. 

Route 108 
through Smugglers’ 

Notch is the oldest 
and narrowest, its 
hairpin curves wind- 
ing around mammoth 
jutting boulders as it 
climbs through a 
troll-like setting of 
stunted trees and 
overhanging cliffs to 
reach an elevation of 2,152 feet. On even 
the hottest days, the cool breath of win- 
ter lingers here, along with occasional 
cars with overheated engines. (RV’s 
aren’t suitable on any of the gaps.) 

Less dramatic, but no less beautiful, 
are the roads that travel through outlying 
yillages and hillside farmlands. Around 


Fruits of the land: a 
farm in Berlin, and 
(inset) a bas ket of 
lupines. 


hamlets such as 
Worcester, Fast 
Montpelier, Calais, 
Plainfield and Rox- 
bury, every corner 
seems to present a 
pretty peak or shim- 
mering stream, re- 
markable cafe or 
country storę, antiąue 
shop or crafts studio. 
In Brookfield, you 
can even dip your feet, not to mention 
your tires, in the water on its one-of-a- 
kind floating bridge (no, your car won’t 
sink). And in Randolph, a smali city sur- 
rounded by some of Vermont’s prettiest 
farmland, a historie restored opera house 
plays host to touring companies and 
artists much as it did in the early 1900s. 
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and diner’s heaven, Montpelier has two 
outstanding museums: the Vermont His- 
torical Society downtown and the T.W. 
Wood Art Gallery at Vermont College. 
There is also a smali commercial district 
with great bookstores and crafts shops. 
The city is known for its amazing Satur- 
day farmers’ market and wonderful out- 
lying farmstands. 

In neighboring Barre, granite carving 
has a proud history nearly two centuries 
old. Visitors can take a tour of the Rock 
of Ages craftsman’s center in Graniteville 
and peer into the vertigo-inducing granite 
ąuarries, where the vein of stone is esti- 
mated to be nearly 10 miles deep. 

Around the turn of the century, 11,000 
immigrants from Italy, Scotland, Spain 
and Scandinavia plied their stone skills 
and wrote the state’s most interesting la- 
bor history. Their amazing craftsmanship 
is on display in the memorials at Elm- 
wood and Hope cemeteries, and in the 
city’s statutes and many granite facades. 

Barre is also home to a restored 
Opera House, the region’s main perfor¬ 
mance site and home of the Vermont 
Philharmonic. The city has carved out 
another claim to famę with Thunder 
Road, a short-track auto racing oval 


At the hub of the region are the twin 
cities of Barre and Montpelier, linked in 
many ways, including geography — both 
are ringed by steep hills — and by all the 
granite Barre supplied for the State capi- 
tal’s buildings. 

With only 8,300 residents, Montpe¬ 
lier is the nation’s smallest Capital, but it 
has the state’s largest historie district — 
morę than 500 buildings — and a big 
culinary and cultural reputation for such 
a smali city. Chartered as a town in 
1791, Montpelier became the State Capi¬ 
tal in 1805. Its 1859 granite State 


House, newly restored and topped by a 
57-foot gold-leaf dome, is as much mu- 
seum of art and architecture as capitol. 
(Guided tours take place all summer and 
fali; Vermont’s Citizen legislature only 
meets in winter and spring.) 

Surrounding the State House are 
many ornate early and late-1800s public 
buildings and homes that make Montpe¬ 
lier^ downtown one of New England’s 
most picturesque. There’s also a river 
walk and Hubbard Park, a 110-acre 
labyrinth of pleasant wooded trails and 
pienie sites. Besides being a cafe lover’s 



Above , canoeing at Kettle Pond , 
Groton State Forest. Left , a 
balloon festwal in Stowe. 
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whose rough and tumbie events are a 
summer fixture. 

Northfield, south of Montpelier on 
Route 12, was another granite ąuarrying 
site, but is now morę widely known for 
handsome Norwich University, the na- 
tion’s oldest private military college. The 
village hosts the Vermont Quilt Festival 
every July, a national celebration and 
showing of ąuilts new and historie, and 
the state’s largest Labor Day festivities. 

When it comes to festivities, the re¬ 
sort communities of Stowe and Sugar- 
bush in the Mad River Valley provide a 
non-stop paradę of events all summer 
and fali, such as Stowe’s annual flower 
festival, hot air balloon and classic car 
weekend, and the Vermont Brewer’s Fes- 
tival, Sugarbush Horse Show and Crafts 
Fair in the Mad River Valley. 

Both Stowe and the Mad River Valley 
are exciting places. But what really dis- 
tinguishes both resort areas is that they 
are traditional Vermont communities 
with exceptional natural landscapes. 

In Stowe, the peace and quiet of nat¬ 
ural wonders are always just minutes 
away, and for a romantic evening noth- 
ing beats concerts in the meadow at the 
famed Trapp Family Lodge. 

Resort tourism came to the Mad 
River Valley in the 1950s, and the home 
of Sugarbush and Mad River Glen ski 
resorts remains one of the least devel- 
oped and most beautiful destinations, 
not to mention one of the most versatile 
for reereation. Open farmfields still linę 
Route 100 along the shimmering Mad 
River in the smali communities of Waits- 
field and Warren, co-existing with shops 
and cafes and bakeries. Biking, canoeing, 
horseback riding and polo, sailplane 
soaring, fly-fishing and watersports jam 
the summer calendar. Half a dozen ex- 
posed mountain summits with great 
views also make this one of the best hik- 
ing locales in Vermont. 

In both Stowe and the Mad River 
Valley, dining out has also been a serious 
sport at restaurants whose vision runs 
from classic French and European to 
American flatbread and Mexican. Scores 
of historie and interesting inns and 
B&cBs offer variety for every budget, 
many in exceptional country settings. 

Back in 1867, a visitor who climbed 
the summit of Mount Mansfield was in- 
spired by the mountain. “The scene is 


The rhythms of agr iculture still 
hołd sway in much of Vermont. 
This scene is in Randolph. 



wild and beautiful in the 
extreme,” he wrote, 

“and you are inclined to 
linger here in contem- 
plating its sublimity.” 

The mountains and 
yalleys of Central Ver- 
mont are still sublime, 
and visitors still long to 
linger, enticed today by ± 
the pleasures of getting | 
away from it all in a 
countryside both wild c 
and civilized. 

• 

For morę information on Central 
Vermont and its attractions, contact: 

• Barre Opera House, (802) 476-8188 

• Ben & Jerry’s in Waterbury, 

(802) 244-8687 

• Central Vermont Chamber of Com- 

merce in Berlin, (802) 229-5711 

• Cold Hollow Cider Mili in Waterbury, 

(800) 3APPLES or 327-7537 


Biking on the well- 
known Stowe Reere¬ 
ation Path is a delight , 
as is meeting new 
friends at a horse farm. 


• Rock of Ages Crafts- 
man’s Center in 
Graniteville, 
(802)476-3119 

• State House in 
Montpelier, 

(802) 828-2228 

Stowe Mountain Resort, 

(802) 253-7311 

Stowe Area Association, 

(802) 253-7321 

Sugarbush Chamber of Commerce in 
Waitsfield, (800) 828-4748 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery in Montpelier, 
(802) 828-8743 

Vermont Historical Society in Montpe¬ 
lier, (802) 828-2291 



I 
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By Andrew L. Nemethy 

ermont’s Northeast Kingdom 
f is a rarity, a place where wilder- 
ness and civilized pleasures go 
nand in hand, happy companions 
in perhaps the finest country landscape in 
New England. As visitors here soon dis- 
cover, this is indeed a kingdom unto it- 
self, one that feels different and distant in 
time from the rest of the world. 

Geographically, the Northeast King¬ 
dom comprises the vast northeastern 
corner of the State, from the Connecticut 
River boundary on the east to the Green 
Mountains on the west. Handsome St. 
Johnsbury in Caledonia County and 
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Newport on Lakę Memphrema- 
gog serve as its two small-city 
hubs. They’re surrounded by a 
countryside sparkling with at 
least a dozen village gems — 

Peacham, Craftsbury Common, 

West Danville, Irasburg and 
Lunenburg, to name a few — 
where the rural rhythms of the 
seasons play out in a harmonious land¬ 
scape of mountains and farms, forests 
and lakes. 

For most visitors, however, this region 
is defined not by its borders but by its 
wild and free spirit. Here, the soulful mu¬ 
sie of the vast North Woods echoes in the 
lonesome cali of the loon, the wind 


whistling in vast evergreen forests 
and water lapping on the shores 
of elear, deep lakes. As one of the 
last untamed wilderness redoubts 
of New England, the Northeast 
Kingdom is a paradise for hunting 
and fishing, outdoor reereation, 
and those who mean it when they 
say they want to get away from it 
all and listen to the cali of the wild. 

At the same time, the Kingdom is sur- 
prisingly civilized. Many artists, musi- 
cians and craftspeople have been attracted 
by the tranąuility and pastorał vistas here. 
The towns, vibrant smali cities and sum- 
mer lakeside communities are brimful of 
arts, cultural events and traditional do- 
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Lakę Willoughby in Westmore is one 
ofthe Northeast Kingdom’s gems. 


ings, such as country fairs, fiddlers’ con- 
tests, flea markets and church suppers. 
And dozens of inns and restaurants have 
drawn nationwide attention for their ele- 
gance, history or cuisine. 

The Kingdom is the essence of Ver- 
mont, in sum, distilled into a heady 
brew, sweet and tangy and distinctive. 
Drinking it in from one of the excep- 
tional hostelries or rustic lodges here, or 
while looking out over a lakę from an 
isolated tent or RV site, is as close to 
paradise as many naturę lovers get. 


For visitors who want to explore the 
region, State Tours & Detours travel in- 
formation centers are in Bradford on I- 
91 north, in Lyndonville on 1-91 south, 
and in Waterford on 1-93 north, and lo- 
cal chambers provide information in the 
towns of St. Johnsbury, Newport, Bar¬ 
ton, Island Pond, Lyndonville, Hard- 
wick, Lakę Willoughby, and the Burkę 
Mountain and Jay Peak ski resort areas. 

In the Kingdom, many notable land- 
marks leave lasting impressions. Some, 
such as the omnipresent peaks of Burkę 
Mountain, mounts Pisgah and Hor, and 
Jay Peak, tower over the landscape. Oth- 
ers have a subtler charm. Craftsbury 
Common and Peacham are elevated ex- 
pressions of the New England village 
ideał, while St. Johnsbury offers the 
peaks of ornate Victorian architecture 
and urbane, small-city delights, and 
Newport bustles with lakefront activity. 

Vermont’s Lakes Country 

We’ll start with Lakę Willoughby, the 
virtual symbol of the Northeast King¬ 
dom, as well as a great example of all it 
offers. Wild, impressive and deep — 300 
feet in some places — the glacier-scoured 
lakę is framed by two towering cliffs, 
mounts Pisgah and Hor, whose distinc- 
tive humps rise a thousand feet on either 
side and are visible from all over the 
Kingdom. 

Lakę Willoughby’s memorable beauty 
is exceeded only by all there is to do 
here. Pisgah and Hor attract hikers who 
want to take in the stunning vistas of the 
lakę and mountains. Birders come to see 
peregrine falcons that nest on the cliffs 
along Route 5A, and bikers come to ride 
along Willoughby’s rocky eastern shore, 
one of Vermont’s prettiest rides, or to 
mountain bike on the myriad back roads 
climbing up from the shoreline to won- 
derful outlooks. 

From Willoughby’s depths, fisher- 
men haul rainbow and lakę trout and 
hefty landlocked salmon. Public beaches 
at both ends entice swimmers, and lake- 
side cottages and inns offer old-fash- 
ioned summer vacation spots, as well as 
a chamber musie series and old fash- 
ioned church suppers. 

While Lakę Willoughby is a crown 
jewel of the region, if wealth were mea- 
sured in spectacular waters, the North¬ 
east Kingdom would easily be judged the 
richest realm in Vermont. The queen of 
the Kingdom is beautiful Lakę Mem- 
phremagog. Second in size only to Lakę 
Champlain in this region, it stretches 


northward from Newport far into 
Canada and offers sailing and boating 
opportunities as well as superb fishing, 
year-round. Newport has revitalized its 
downtown waterfront on the lakę, and 
The Princess , a paddlewheel excursion 
boat, now ferries yisitors on dinner tours 
and moonlight cruises. 

Crystal Lakę in Barton, so-named for 
its elear water, lures yisitors with a day- 
use State park with pienie facilities and a 
beach. Island Pond offers Brighton State 
Park, where campers can fish, swim or 
pitch a tent overlooking lovely and se- 
cluded Spectacle Pond. Maidstone Lake’s 
campground is a remote and tranquil get- 
away notable for its great angling. 

The lakes and ponds here are equally 
good for those angling for fine photos or 
shunpiking for great vistas. Route 105, 
for example, goes through East and 
West Charleston on a bucolic tour that 
surveys handsome lakes and ponds, 
rolling farmlands and the lovely marsh- 
lands along the Clyde River. Other 
scenie byways overlook Seymour Lakę 
and Lakę Salem, and great rural roads 
surround beautiful Caspian Lakę in the 
summer resort yillage of Greensboro. 

We’ve just touched the surface, of 
course, like the ripple of a fish rising to a 
fly: lovers of water will find ways to 
jump into every activity, from fishing for 
trout to canoeing the twisting Connecti¬ 
cut River, or searching for birds, wildlife 
and wildflowers along lakeside naturę 
paths and the peaks in glorious Groton 
State Forest. 

A Rural Arts Sampler 

While moose sightings and rising 
trout are the images most associated 
with the Kingdom, just as often one can 
see festivals or shows, chamber musie or 
band concerts, fiddlers’ contests or liter- 
ary readings, often held in a historie 
building or a non-pareil country setting. 

Two unusual troupes are based in the 
Northeast Kingdom. The Bread & Pup- 
pet Circus, whose fantastical shows and 
huge puppets tour worldwide, is based 
in Glover, where there’s a museum and 
an annual weekend pageant every Au¬ 
gust. Circus Smirkus is a wonderful 
youth circus that is based in Greensboro 
and tours its Summer Big Top around 
the region. 

On the musical side, the Craftsbury 
Chamber Players concerts are a revered 
summer tradition in Hardwick and East 
Burkę, and the Warebrook Contempo- 
rary Musie Festival breaks new ground 
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with concerts in several locations. Per- 
formances, readings and lectures take 
place all year in historie buildings whose 
ambiance adds luster to the events: the 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, the Haskell 
Opera House in Derby Linę, and Fox 
Hall on Lakę Willoughby. In St. Johns¬ 
bury, Catamount Arts has been bringing 
live dance, musie and theater to the area 
year-round for morę than two decades. 

As Vermont’s most rural region, the 
Kingdom hosts many traditional events. 
These rangę from the down-home fid- 
dlers’ contests in Hardwick to hymn 
sings at the Old North Church in North 
Danville and outdoor festivals at places 
like Brownington’s picturesąue Old 
Stone House Museum. 

There are always performances as 
part of many town fairs and arts and 
crafts shows in scenie villages such as 
Irasburg, Barton, Westmore and East 
Burkę. And for the ąuintessential Ver- 
mont experience, an outdoor band con- 
cert is tops. Bring a lawn chair or a pie¬ 
nie basket packed with goodies from a 
gourmet dęli or famous country storę, 
relax on the green, and they’ll strike up 
the community band for you in St. 
Johnsbury, Lyndonville, Newport and 
Craftsbury. 

If your idea of a green is a spectacular 
400-yard fairway, there are plenty of 
places where golf combines with beauti- 
ful scenery. Lovely 18-hole courses 
beckon in St. Johnsbury, Orleans and 
Newport; Greensboro and Barton have 
9-hole courses. And there’s always 
Grandad’s Invitational, the down-home 
9-hole course in Newark. 


For those for whom “green” means 
gardens, the Kingdom is eąually blessed. 
Perennial Pleasures in East Hardwick, 
for example, offers English Cream Teas 
in a garden or gazebo. Ledge in Thyme 
in Sutton hosts picnics and offers un- 
usual crafts, from birdhouses to hand- 
made light fixtures, and Stone’s Throw 
Garden in East Craftsbury has walking 
trails and a tea garden to go with its col- 
lection of heritage roses. Greensboro 
House B&B grows morę than 400 kinds 
of day lilies. Other nurseries in Irasburg, 
Marshfield and Cabot each have their 
own charm. 

Though its rural landscape, villages 
and vast wilderness tracts define the 
Kingdom, there are pockets of urbanity 
that often surprise visitors, most of all 
the city of St. Johnsbury, which came of 
age in the great raił boom in the mid- 
1800s. Today, a stroił here reveals not 
just a city with well preserved Victorian 
era storefronts, but a remarkable archi- 
tectural legacy left behind by the mag- 
nanimous Fairbanks family, which 
founded a scalę manufacturing empire 
and numerous other enterprises and then 
poured much of their wealth back into 
the town. 

Foremost among the Fairbanks build¬ 
ings are the elegant 1871 Athenaeum li- 
brary and gallery, which houses a signifi- 
cant collection of 19th century American 
landscapes in an interior that is itself a 
work of art, and the wonderful red sand- 
stone Fairbanks Museum and Planetar¬ 
ium, whose eclectic collection is housed 
under a 30-foot-high, oak barrel-vault 
ceiling. The museunTs huge stuffed ani- 


mals and displays are hits with kids. 

Other Fairbanks’ legacies are the St. 
Johnsbury Academy, the 1856 court- 
house and the Victorian Gothic North 
Congregational Church, built in 1878. A 
pleasant walk on outlying avenues re- 
veals many ornate mansions from the 
era when as many as two dozen trains 
passed through each day. 

The Victorian heydays also trans- 
formed other Northeast Kingdom com- 
munities. In the nearby town of Lyn- 
donville, fine homes from the late 1800s 
ring the town green; the sturdy commer- 
cial błock in the town of Barton and the 
1876 Academy building reflect that city’s 
boom days. 

Architectural gems are also found in 
the hilltop city of Newport on Lakę 
Memphremagog, which has a Queen- 
Anne style library and courthouse; in the 
Romanesque-style Jeudevine Library in 
Hardwick, and the unusual Haskell Li¬ 
brary and Opera House in Derby Linę, 
which not only straddles the turn of the 
century but lies smack on the U.S.-Cana- 
dian border. 

No region in Vermont better rewards 
those who like to hop in their cars and 
explore the countryside. Attractions are 
as plentiful as the moose sightings. Tour 
the green hills around Cabot, for exam- 
ple, and you can sample cheese at the 
Cabot Cheese Welcome Center, visit a 
dairy farm or the wonderful Hillcrest 
Nursery, and sample European pastries 
at Marshfield’s Rainbow Sweets. 

Tour the hills around Craftsbury 
Common, whose magnificent and ele¬ 
gant village green is ringed by white 
fencing and homes, and you’ll find a 
llama farm, the well-known Craftsbury 
Sports Center, and Willey’s Storę in 
Greensboro, a classic of the rambling, 
crammed-shelf generał storę genre. 

Around the neat village green in 
Danville is the American Society of 
Dowsers’ office, a mind-boggling antique 
storę, excellent crafts shops and historie 
architecture. 

Fali foliage is the peak viewing pe¬ 
riod, but this region is colorful all year 
round. Try the summer flavor of a real 
country fair: Two of the oldest and best 
take place here each August — the Cale- 
donia County Fair in Lyndonville and 
the Orleans County Fair in Barton. Or 
take a break from spring skiing and rest 
the legs while observing the tradition of 
mapie sugaring. Ten of the KingdonTs 
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sugarhouses welcome guests to experi- 
ence the sweet sugarmaking days of 
March and April, and maybe even take a 
wagon ride in the woods. Most are open 
year-round and sell gourmet Vermont 
products and crafts. 

A ride of a different kind can be had 
on chairlifts at Jay and Burkę, or for a per- 
fect seat overlooking the Kingdom, there’s 
horseback riding at farms in Sutton, 
Craftsbury Common and Morgan Center. 

And to get a taste of the region, nothing 
beats the farmers’ markets in Newport, 
Barton, St. Johnsbury and Groton, held 
summer through fali. Or visit summer 
farmstands offering fresh berries, vegeta- 
bles and other treats in Guildhall, Crafts¬ 
bury Common, Irasburg and Newport. 

• 

For morę information on the North¬ 
east Kingdom and its attractions, contact: 

• Brighton State Park in Island Pond, 

(802) 723-4360 

• Burkę Mountain in East Burkę, 

(800) 922-BURK or (802) 626-3305 

• Catamount Arts in St. Johnsbury, 

(802) 748-2600 

• Circus Smirkus in Greensboro, 

(800) 532-7443 

• Craftsbury Chamber Players, 

(802) 586-2822 


Crystal Lakę State Park in Barton, 

(802) 525-6205 

Fairbanks Museum in St. Johnsbury, 
(802) 748-2372 
Groton State Forest: 

Big Deer, (802) 584-3822 
Boulder Beach, (802) 584-3823 
New Discovery, (802) 584-3820 
Ricker, (802) 584-3821 
Stillwater, (802) 584-3822 
Haskell Opera House in Derby, 

(802) 873-3022 
Jay Peak, (802) 988-2611 
Maidstone State Park, (802) 676-3930 
Mapie Grove Mapie Museum in St. 
Johnsbury, (802) 748-5141 
Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Com- 
merce in St. Johnsbury, 

(802) 748-3678 

Northeast Kingdom Regional Travel 
& Tourism Association, 

(802) 723-9800 or (888) 884-8001 
Old Stone House Museum in Brown- 
ington, (802) 754-2022 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 

(802) 748-8291 

Vermont’s North Country Chamber of 
Commerce in Newport, 

(802) 334-7782 

Warebrook Contemporary Musie 
Festival in Irasburg, (802) 754-6631 


You Can Always... 


VlSIT A GALLERY 

Classical and contemporary, 
paintings and sculpture — works by 
internationally known, regional and 
local artists can be found in art gal- 
leries around the State. The Robert 
Hull Fleming Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in Burlington 
(802-656-0750) and the Shelburne 
Museum (802-985-3346) contain 
perhaps the richest collections, but 
others well worth a visit are the art 
gallery at the St. Johnsbury 
Atheneum, Rutland’s Chaffee Art 
Center (802-775-0356), the Thomas 
W. Wood Art Gallery in Montpelier 
(802-828-8743), the Southern Ver- 
mont Art Center in Manchester 
(802-362-1405), the Grandma 
Moses collection at the Bennington 
Museum (802-447-1571), and the 
Brattleboro Museum and Art Cen¬ 
ter (802-257-0124). 


The annual Bread & Puppet Circus 
in Glouer attracts thousands 
each August. 
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By Andrew L. Nemethy 

W hen you visit Vermont’s Lakę Champlain Is- 
lands you’re in for an unexpected pleasure. 
Located in a State famous for its mountains, 
the Iow, shoreline landscape of the islands is a 
surprise worth sampling. 

South Hero, North Hero and Isle La Motte are 
the islands of Grand Isle County. Strung together 
at the northern tip of the nation’s sixth largest 
freshwater lakę, these narrow bits of land are 
known for contradictions that captivate the eye 
and awaken the spirit. 

Here you’11 find one of the few spots in New 
England where an intensely pastorał farm land¬ 
scape ends at the edge of a tranąuil shore of 
rugged rocks and sandy beaches. It’s a place to 
soak up the feel of the ocean without the salt, to 
sample Green Mountain flavors cooked up for a 
uniąuely spiced vacation experience. 

Along with good food, superb fishing and 
boating, there are antiąue shops, rural bike rides, 
amber hayfields and famous farmstands. Golf and 
horseback riding go side by side with board sail- 
ing and sea kayaking. Imagine Cape Cod and Bar 
Harbor, minus the traffic and ankle-aching water 
— and not a candle mail or superstore in sight, 
just tranąuility and open space by the water’s ^ 
edge, ąualities long vanished in many other 
places in the Northeast. Ig 

c 
< 
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While the Lakę Champlain islands are Ver- 
mont’s aąuatic playground, this northwestern 
corner of the State also has one of Vermont’s 
finest cityscapes in historie St. Albans. It also of- 
fers the waterfront beauty of urban Burlington 
(see page 40) and the visual delights of the bu- 
colic farm landscapes and villages of Franklin County, which 
beckon motorists east from the lakeshore to- 
ward Green Mountain peaks. 

This is a region easily toured in a day from 
the hub city of Burlington. But far better is to 
stay a few days and let the peaceful islands seep 
into your bones, or to roam far and wide in 
Franklin County. There are lakeside resorts, em- 
inent B<3cB’s, motels and scenie campgrounds, 
and State parks offering different ways to be 
lulled by Champlain’s waters, stirred by its spec- 
tacular sunsets and dramatic summer thunder- 
storms. 

You can explore this watery region in many 
ways, and one of the most interesting is to step 
into its history. The islands have a past literally 
written in stone. Around 12,000 years ago, 
when the glaciers receded, Lakę Champlain was 
part of a vast inland sea. Fossils from that pe¬ 
riod are embedded everywhere in the gray lime- 
stone that was ąuarried here in the 1800s, in- 
cluding in the walls of the 22 historie federal- 
style stone houses on the islands, and in the 
shale along the beaches. 



































The waters of Lakę Champlain 
offer a uariety of beautiful uistas. 
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On Isle La Motte, the least developed 
and most beautiful of the three islands, 
there’s even evidence of coral reefs dat- 
ing back some 450 million years. It’s 
also the site of the first white settlement 
in Vermont: Capt. Pierre La Motte built 
Fort Saint Annę here in 1666; later the 
Jesuits built a chapel. Today, the beauti¬ 
ful Saint Anne’s shrine occupies the spot 
and offers religious retreats as well as 
lovely public pienie grounds. 

Later generations found inspiration in 
Isle La Motte’s black and gray marble 
deposits. Shipped off the island, the mar¬ 
ble ended up in places like the pierś sup- 
porting the Brooklyn Bridge, at New 
York’s Radio City Musie Hall and in the 
United Nations building. 


North and South Hero 

| were named after Green 
o Mountain Boys Ira and Ethan 
Allen, Revolutionary War he- 
roes who were given land 
grants on the islands along 
with many of their comrades. 

You can get a glimpse of what 
it was like here in the 1700s at 
the log cabin built by Revolu- 
tionary War soldier Jedediah Hyde Jr. 

In those days, just getting on and 
off the islands was often a life-threat- 
ening business, because it meant brav- 
ing the sometimes hazardous water 
and often dangerous ice. It wasn’t un- 
til the 1900s that a mile-long stone 
causeway was built to connect South 
Hero to the mainland. Today, fisher- 
men catch bass, trout and landlocked 
salmon off the causeway, which car- 
ries the islands’ main thoroughfare, 
Route 2, across the water. 

As Route 2 hops across the is¬ 
lands, it runs through South Hero, 
then through the town of Grand Isle 
in the middle, and then North Hero 
before Crossing back onto a big penin- 
sula in the town of Alburg. Ali along 
the way, side roads east and west of¬ 
fer great detours for sightseeing and 
attractions. Water, of course, is the 
main attraction, and four State parks 
offer perfect venues for a day at the 
beach. The most popular is Sand Bar 
State Park, right on the causeway. A 
spacious day-use park, it has a shal- 
low, warm beach, pienie spots, play- 
grounds, beautiful, shaded grounds, and 
boating and sailboard rentals. 

The beach at Knight Point State Park 


in North Hero is less crowded and 
less shaded. Grand Isle and North 
Hero State parks offer campers 
lakeside tent sites, boating, 
beaches and reereation on the 
shore from Memoriał Day to La- 
bor Day. Several marinas along 
Route 2 offer powerboat and fish- 
ing boat rentals, and a number of 
outfitters provide guided fishing 

trips. 

There are opportunities for antiąuing 
and crafts, too, plus three orchards 
whose farmstands offer frosty summer 
treats, fresh-baked pies and produce and, 
of course, crisp apples toward the end of 
summer and into fali. 

Since 1993, Grand Isle has been the 
summer home of the Lipizzan Stallions. 
Visitors are welcome to watch the ele¬ 
gant white Austrian horses train or per- 
form their acrobatics and dressage. If 
you prefer riding bikes, the 11-mile loop 
around Isle La Motte and the many back 
roads going west and south off Route 2, 
such as Route 314, offer some of Ver- 
mont’s flattest rides and prettiest vistas. 

Route 314 also brings you to a great 
clam and snack shack at the Grand Isle 
ferry landing. On a nice day, the 30- 
minute round trip on the open ferry is a 
cheap treat. Just up the road is Ver- 
mont’s high-tech Ed Weed Fishery, 
where you can take a self-guided tour to 
see half a million trout and salmon in the 
making. 

The venerable North Hero House’s 
weekly outdoor lobster bakes are a taste 
of Maine in Vermont, and Shore Acres is 
notable for its great dinners with a view. 

Bird watchers will enjoy life here, 
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Above, a sweet baruest; right, tbe Grand 
Isle Ferry, and, below, tbe working 
landscape of Franklin County’s farms. 
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too, at the Missisąuoi National Wildlife 
Refuge on Route 78 in Franklin County, 
just across from the top of the islands. 
Naturę trails allow visitors to explore 
this nearly 6,000-acre marsh and wood- 
land along the Missisąuoi River. During 
spring and fali migrations, it’s like a 
huge avian convention center. 

Besides being an island paradise, the 
northwest corner of the State offers a 
rural and undeveloped Eden of fields and 
forests, bisected by the pretty Missisąuoi 
River. Virtually every back road here 
provides vistas worth a snapshot, or hid- 
den yillage gems like the little communi- 
ties of Sheldon and Highgate Falls. 

The county seat is St. Albans, which 
bills itself as the Mapie Capital of the 
World and holds a huge mapie festival in 
late April each year to prove it. It also 


has one of Vermont’s most cohesive and 
attractive city sąuares, Taylor Park, a 
spacious green surrounded by handsome 
late 19th century red-brick buildings. 
Among them is the old school housing 
the Franklin County Historical Museum, 
where exhibits explore Vermont’s most 
curious twist of history, the Confederate 
raid on St. Albans, the northernmost en¬ 
gagement of the Civil War. 

From St. Albans, Route 36 heads 
west to Lakę Champlain and two State 
Parks, Kamp Kill Karę, a day-use area, 
and lovely Burton Island, which can 
only be reached by boat (park rangers 
bring campers over via a ferry during the 
summer, or campers paddle or motor 
out on their own). 

St. Albans today has the distinction 
of being the terminus for the longest 


walking and biking path in the State. 

The former railroad bed goes for 25 
miles from the city to the town of Rich- 
ford, practically in Canada. 

Many other excursions will intrigue 
explorers. In Highgate Springs is The 
Tyler Place, a one-of-a-kind lakeside 
family resort with 165 acres and historie 
buildings dating back to the 1820s. 
Swanton, famous for its limę ąuarries 
and marble factories, is where canoeists 
and fishermen put in to travel down the 
Missisąuoi River into Lakę Champlain. 

Routes 36 and 105 east to Bakersfield 
and Enosburg Falls offer romantic vistas 
of Franklin County’s agricultural heart- 
lands, sprinkled with farmstands, farm- 
stead B&B’s, smali villages and mapie 
sugaring stands. For fanciers of covered 
bridges, the area along Route 118 
through the smali resort yillage of Mont¬ 
gomery near Jay Peak offers views of six 
wooden spans dating to the late 1800s. 

For those willing to leave the beaten 
path, there are many other rewards, 
from the historie site in Fairfield that 
marks the birthplace of President 
Chester A. Arthur to the fabulous swim- 
ming at Lakę Carmi State Park in Enos¬ 
burg Falls and biking on the beautiful 
back roads nearby. 

• 

For morę information on the Lakę 
Champlain Islands area and its attrac- 
tions, contact: 

• Burton Island State Park in St. Albans, 

(802) 524-6353 

• Franklin County Historical Museum in 
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St. Albans, (802) 527-7933 

• Kamp Kill Karę State Park in St. 

Albans, (802) 524-6021 

• Knight Point State Park in North Hero, 

(802) 372-8389 

• Lakę Carmi State Park in Enosburg 

Falls, (802) 933-8383 

• Lakę Champlain Islands Chamber of 

Commerce in North Hero, 

(802) 372-5683 

• Lakę Champlain Regional Chamber of 

Commerce in Burlington, 

(802) 863-3489 

• Lipizzan Stallions in Grand Isle, 

(802) 372-5683 

• Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge in 

Swanton, (802) 868-4781 

• Saint Anne’s Shrine in Isle La Motte, 

(802) 928-3362 

• Saint Albans Chamber of Commerce, 

(802) 524-2444 

• Sand Bar State Park in Milton, 

(802) 893-2825 


Right , sunrise over Keeler Bay, 
South Hero. 


You Can Always... 


Take a Ride on 
Lakę Champlain 

Lakę Champlain was once every 
bit as important a transportation 
link as any modern Interstate high- 
way, but today it’s sailed mainly for 
recreation. You can get out on the 
lakę in numerous ways, but a com- 
fortable and informative option is 
an excursion boat. There are two: 
The Spirit of Ethan Allen II out of 
Burlington (802-862-8300), and the 
Carillon out of Larabee’s Point in 
Shoreham (802-897-5331). The lat- 
ter focuses on history of the region 
(specifically, Fort Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence), while the 
former offers both daytime trips as 
well as evening dinner cruises. You 
can ride any of the Lakę Champlain 
Transporation Company ferries 
(802-864-9804), as a foot passen- 
ger, bicyclist or with your car. 

There are three crossings: Charlotte 
to Essex, N.Y.; Burlington to Port 
Kent, N.Y.; and Grand Isle to 
Plattsburg, N.Y. A cable ferry 
crosses the lakę between Larabee’s 
Point and Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
(802-897-7999). 
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By Stacey Chase 

B urlington is a smali but lively 
city in a beautiful natural set- 
ting. It’s the state’s largest (some 
say, only real) city, has a popu- 
lation of about 39,000 and bustles with 
arts and cultural events. 

The city is perched on a hill- 
side overlooking Lakę Cham- 
plain and has a beautiful down- 
town waterfront that is a popu¬ 
lar gathering spot from spring 
through fali. 

Burlington always has a 
heartbeat, throbbing with life 
and vitality. From world-class 
performances at the restored 
Flynn Theatre to the down-home enter- 
tainment of a country fair, Greater 
Burlington has a fuli calendar of art 
events, festivals and fun for the entire 
family. The little city jams at night, with 
live house bands playing everything from 
rock to jazz to blues to folk at morę than 
a dozen downtown clubs. 


Visitors can shop along Church 
Street, Burlington’s downtown pedes- 
trian mail, pausing for a snack or a cup 
of coffee at one of the many outdoor 
cafes. They can also enjoy a meal pre- 
pared by chefs from one of the country’s 
finest cooking schools, indulge in home 
cooking at an All-American diner, or 
tantalize their taste buds with the 
exotic international cuisine avail- 
able on every city błock. 

The city’s plentiful green spaces 
and the campus of the University of 
Vermont give visitors the chance 
for tranąuil walks and quiet reflec- 
tion. The Queen City’s crown jewel 
is Lakę Champlain, which offers 
outdoor enthusiasts the chance to 
swim, dive, paddle or glide across the 
water. Its sunsets are pure pageantry. 

Just minutes away, visitors find some of 
the best skiing and hiking in the country. 

Cosmopolitan, yet smali and safe, it’s 
no wonder Burlington is stacking acco- 
lades higher than a Vermonter’s wood- 
pile at the onset of winter. In 1988, the 


U.S. Conference of Mayors voted 
Burlington the most livable city in the 
nation. In 1994, Vermont was rated the 
safest State in America by Crime State 
Ratings. And in 1995 Burlington topped 
the list of Outside Magazine’s “Dream 
Towns: Where To Find It Ali.” 

The Heart of Downtown 

Downtown Burlington is a shopper’s 
paradise and a cultural adventure into 
the heart of the city. 

The Church Street Marketplace — 
one of the most successful pedestrian 
malls in the nation — attracts three mil- 
lion visitors and shoppers annually. 

Morę than 160 retail Stores have kept 
Burlington’s downtown the region’s 
commercial center. 

A vibrant, thriving thoroughfare, 
Church Street is often compared to 
Boston’s Faneuil Hall area. The New 
York Times Magazine noted a “real sim- 
ilarity to Paris.” 

The uniąue Yermont State Craft Cen- 
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ter/Frog Hollow galleries on 
Church Street feature contempo- 
rary and traditional Vermont crafts 
in all media, selected through a rig- 
orous jury process. On Saturdays 
in the warm months, local farmers, 
bakers and artisans sell their wares 
at the Burlington Farmers’ Market 
in City Hall Park. 

The Church Street Marketplace 
is bordered by classic buildings, 
most of which have been hand- 
somely restored in the last decade, 
and is ideał for romantic dinners, 
business meetings, a casual stroił 
or just people-watching. 

Great restaurants and coffee 
houses can be found at every turn, 
even in nondescript alleys, and of- 
fer an astonishing variety of ethnic 
eats from Mexican, Chinese, 
Lebanese, Greek and Thai to Ca- 
jun and the contemporary Ameri¬ 
can cuisine served at the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute’s recently 
opened restaurant. 

Street vendors — like Lois 
Bodoky, a local icon affectionately 
known as the “Hotdog Lady” — 
fili the Marketplace throughout 
much of the year. Summer through 
fali, Street performers, itinerant 
musicians and The Great Rondini, 
a high-profile escape artist, work 
their magie on passersby. 

Two miles north of Burlington, 
isvert The Champlain Mili in Winooski 
offers one-of-a-kind shopping in a re¬ 
stored 1910 textile mili on the banks of 
the Winooski River. Now an historie 
landmark, the woolen mili became a 
shopping arcade in 1981. 


College Town 

The ąuintessential New England col¬ 
lege town, Burlington is home to the 
University of Vermont and Burlington 
College, Champlain College, Commu- 
nity College of Vermont and Trinity 
College of Vermont. Together, they 
bring to town morę than 16,500 stu- 
dents who infuse Burlington with youth- 
ful energy and political activism. St. 
MichaePs College, in neighboring Colch- 
ester, educates another 1,600 students. 
Many stay around after their college ca- 
reers; the average age of Burlington resi- 
dents is 31. 

The University of Vermont, with its 
picture-postcard college green, sits ma- 
jestically on a hill above the city proper. 
Standing on campus, one can gazę down 


hilly streets lined with shops and busi- 
nesses and catch a elear view of the blue- 
grey waters of Lakę Champlain. 

Founded by Ira Allen in 1791, UVM 
is the fifth-oldest university in the coun¬ 
try. It gives its 11,000 students a choice 
between 3,000 undergraduate courses 
offered each year and graduate programs 
in 74 fields and, in addition, boasts a re- 
spected medical school. 

Burlington’s higher education com- 
munity also includes 2,000 fuli- or part- 
time professors and lecturers whose pub- 
lic talks, research, performances and lit- 
erary readings enrich the entire city. 

Arts Sampler 

Voted America’s “Best Smali City for 
the Arts” in 1991 by the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, Burlington’s extraordi- 
nary rangę of galleries, museums, theater 
companies and performing arts venues 
all contribute to the lively feel of Ver- 
mont’s Queen City. 

Vermont’s premier performing arts 
facility, the art deco Flynn Theatre for 
the Performing Arts on downtown Main 
Street, presents world-class performers 
and touring troupes, as well as dance, 
jazz, Broadway musicals, multi-media 
events and popular and classical con- 
certs. Who might you expect to see per- 
form at the Flynn? One recent season in- 
cluded dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov, an 
acclaimed reprise of Jerome Kern and 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Sbowboat , the 


Throat Singers of Tuva, and Mandy 
Patinkin in concert, among others. 

Burlington City Arts is the clearing- 
house for arts information in the city and 
provides technical and financial support 
to area artists and arts organizations. In 
addition, City Arts offers education pro¬ 
grams, produces or sponsors numerous 
events, and provides the public with in¬ 
formation about arts programming. 

Under the management of Burlington 
City Arts, Memoriał Auditorium hosts 
family programming, a country concert 
series and rock and pop concerts. At 
night there’s a lively club scene, includ- 
ing Nectar’s (locally famous for its fries 
topped with brown gravy) — and 
nightspots around the city featuring live 
rock, jazz, blues, reggae and folk. 

The Firehouse Gallery (opened in 
1995) is the newest addition to Burling¬ 
ton^ visual arts scene. City Arts is in the 
planning stages of a $500,000 Capital 
campaign to expand the 1887 firehouse 
into a larger Firehouse Center for the Vi- 
sual Arts, with rooms for workshops 
and classes. 

With the help of City Arts, culture is 
very much alive and well — even in City 
Hall, where Contois Auditorium hosts a 
number of community and regional the¬ 
ater companies. For example, playwright 
David Mamet’s off-Broadway theater 
company takes up summer residency at 
Contois, and the Green Candle Theatre 
Company presents original works 
throughout the year, as does the Ver- 



The Church Street Marketplace in downtown Burlington. Facing page y fireworks 
over Burlington Bay on July 4. 
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mont Stage Co. Saint MichaePs Play- 
house, housed at St. MichaePs College, 
each year presents a variety of stage per- 
formances from musicals to mysteries. 

The UVM Lane Series also hosts a 
fuli season of performance art, both on 
the University of Vermont campus and 
in the community, with an emphasis on 
opera and classical musie. The Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, the oldest State or¬ 
chestra in the country, calls Burlington 
home. 

Festival Fun 

Greater Burlington’s fuli calendar of 
annual festivals and events is a marketing 
director’s dream and a tourist’s delight. 

The Lakę Champlain Hot Air Bal- 
loon &c Craft Festival, New England’s 
largest balloon festival, lifts off in early 
June at the Essex Junction fairgrounds, 
while the harvest-inspired Champlain 
Valley Fair, Vermont’s largest country 
fair, drawing morę than 300,000, wraps 
up summer with a 10-day extravaganza 
around Labor Day weekend. Hint: Don’t 
miss the Home Gardener Tent, where 
the fruits, vegetables and flowers that are 
bigger or heavier than all the rest duke it 
out in the “heavyweight” division. 

Burlington’s Discover Jazz Festival in 
early June brings jazz to the streets, 
parks, restaurants, clubs and waterways 
of the city; Discover Jazz was voted one 
of the “Ten Best Festivals in the Coun¬ 
try” by U.S. News & World Report. 

Also of notę are the Champlain Valley 
Folk Festival in early August and the 
Vermont Mozart Festival, a celebration 
of classical musie, often in spectacular 
outdoor settings, in July and August. 

Runners and cyclists know Burling¬ 
ton as the host city for the Vermont City 
Marathon Relay, a regional 26.2-mile 
road race through city streets and along 
Lakę Champlain, and the Howard Bank 
Criterium, a national bicycling event 
through Burlington’s downtown. 

Museums & Attractions 

Chartered in 1763, Burlington was 
once the second-largest shipping port in 
the U.S. Today the city’s waterfront is 
home to the Lakę Champlain Basin Sci¬ 
ence Center, an eco-museum that teaches 
visitors about Lakę Champlain basin 
ecology, history and culture in a dy¬ 
namie hands-on environment. 

The Greater Burlington area offers 
many other unusual museums and at¬ 
tractions. 
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Just south of Burlington in Shelburne 
are two of Vermont’s most fascinating 
attractions. At Shelburne Museum, on 
Route 7 right in the village of Shelburne, 
the focus is on art, and especially folk 
art. A collection of 37 historie buildings 
house an amazing collection of 80,000 
items of Americana that is worth at least 
a day of exploration. Shelburne Farms, 
about one mile west of Route 7, is an 
historie farmscape on a monumental 
scalę. It’s one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes in Vermont and is the site of sum¬ 
mer concerts and other events. Kids love 
the Children’s Farmyard. 

It’s poetic justice, perhaps, that nearby 
Basin Harbor became the site of the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum, where 
tourists are invited to come see precisely 
why Lakę Champlain is the most historie 
body of water in North America. On a 
beautiful lakeside location, just 7 miles 
west of Vergennes, the maritime museum 
entices visitors to learn about secret ship- 
wrecks and to climb aboard the Philadel- 
phia //, an exact replica of a Revolution- 
ary War gunboat. 

The morę traditional Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum on the UVM campus 
has large, permanent collections of Native 
American, Oriental and pre-Columbian 
art, in addition to special exhibits. 

A mile from downtown, located just 
off Route 127 in the Burlington Intervale 
is the Ethan Allen Homestead, which of¬ 
fers yisitors a glimpse of what life was 


like in Vermont during the Revolutionary 
Era. Best-known as the fiery patriot and 
soldier who led the Green Mountain 
Boys in the capture of Fort Ticonderoga 
from the British in 1775, Ethan Allen, 
with his wife, Fanny, spent the last two 
years of his life at the homestead. The 
18th-century farmhouse and historie gar- 
dens are open for tours, and the orienta- 
tion center features a multi-media show 
and exhibits that explore Ethan Allen, 
the man and the myth. 

Greens to Envy: 

Parks & Naturę 

Burlington’s 27 city parks en- 
compass about 530 green acres, 
including neighborhood parks 
with tennis and basketball 
courts, as well as natural areas 
for wildlife observation and 
cross-country skiing. Leddy 
Park, the most heavily-used, fea¬ 
tures both a sandy beach and an 
indoor ice rink. Historie Battery Park is 
the perfect spot for a panoramie view of 
Lakę Champlain, especially at sunset, 
and its band shell is the site of summer 
concerts on Thursday and Sunday 
evenings. Beansie’s, a big yellow school- 
bus, is the park’s harbinger of spring and 
serves hamburgers, fries, cold drinks, 
and its famous Michigan (a hotdog 
topped with chili), all at parkside. 



For morę Information on 
Greater Burlington 

AND ITS ATTRACTIONS, CONTACT: 

• Addison County Chamber of Commerce in Middlebury, (802) 388-7951 

• Burlington City Arts, (802) 865-7166 

• Burlington Parks &; Recreation, (802) 864-0123 

• Champlain Mili in Winooski, (802) 655-9477 

• Chittenden County Transportation Authority, (802) 864-2282 

• Church Street Marketplace, (802) 863-1648 

• Ethan Allan Homestead, (802) 865-4556 

• Factory Marketplace at Kennedy Brothers in Vergennes, (802) 877-2975 

• Flynn Theatre, (802) 86-FLYNN or (802) 863-5966 

• Lakę Champlain Basin Science Center, (802) 864-1848 

• Lakę Champlain Ferries, (802) 864-9804 

• Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum in Basin Harbor, (802) 475-2022 

• Lakę Champlain Regional Chamber of Commerce, (802) 863-3489 

• Rokeby Museum in Ferrisburgh, (802) 877-3406 

• Shelburne Farms, (802) 985-8686 

• Shelburne Museum, (802) 985-3346 

• Spirit of Ethan Allen II, (802) 862-8300 

• University of Vermont, (802) 656-3480 

• Vermont Wildflower Farm in Charlotte, (802) 425-3500 

The attraction is in Burlington, unless otherwise noted. 
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On Burlington’s Waterfront 





In smali, sophisticated Burlington it’s easy to get to 
know Lakę Champlain before launching wider explo- 
rations along the lake’s shores. Here are a few sugges- 
tions for getting out on the water ąuickly and easily from 
the heart of Vermont’s largest city. 

• Start at the 
Burlington Wa¬ 
terfront and its 
pleasant park, 
just a few blocks 
from downtown. 
Centerpiece of 
the waterfront is 
the Community 
Boathouse, 
where sailboats, 

£ dinghies, or sea 
i? kayaks can be 
rented, snacks 
are for sale, and the views are free. The city’s nearby 
bicycle and exercise path winds for miles along the lakę 
and through other Burlington parks. It’s a 
great way to sample the lakę views, on foot, 
by bicycle or in-line skates. 

• On the south side of the park, next to the 
boathouse, the Lakę Champlain Basin Sci¬ 
ence Center is open to the public every day 
when school is out (vacations and June-Sep- 
tember) and weekends the rest of the year. 

Get to know Lakę Champlain in depth 
through the Center’s history and ecology ex- 
hibits. 

• The Spirit ofEthan Allen //, a large sightsee- 
ing boat that regularly tours Burlington har- 
bor and the broader lakę, docks next to the 
boathouse. 

• The Lakę Champlain 
Ferries go from 
Burlington to Port 
Kent, N.Y., on one of 
the most scenie ferry 
crossings in North 
America. The Port 
Kent Ferry leaves from 
the King Street Dock. 

Ferries also make 
scenie crossings from 
Grand Isle to Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., and from 
Charlotte to Essex, 

N.Y. 

• For a break from the 
spectacular views of 
the lakę and the dis- 
tant mountains, head 
uphill to the Church 


Street Marketplace, home to several blocks of interest- 
ing shops and sidewalk cafes. 

• Also in the Burlington area: the city’s Intervale, site of 
the Ethan Allen Homestead, community gardens and 
Gardeners’ Supply Company. Just south of town are 
two world famous attractions: Shelburne Museum and 
Shelburne Farms. 

And remember, Burlington is literally the gateway to 
the Champlain Islands: Take Interstate 89 north to Exit 
15 and, in less than half an hour, you’re on South Hero. 

Big events this summer at the Waterfront or nearby: 
Kids’ Day, May 16, featuring activities and entertainment 
for youngsters; Canoe and Kayak Day, June 14 (at Oak- 
ledge Park); the Green Mountain Chew-Chew Food Festi- 
val, June 26-28; the city’s annual July Fireworks, July 3; 
Antiąue and Classic Boat Show, Aug. 15, and morę. 

For information on events and places to stay in the Is- 
lands: Champlain Islands Chamber of Commerce, 

(802) 372-5683. 

For information on the Burlington area: Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Regional Chamber of Commerce, (802) 863-3489. 


% 
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Toucą^roNEy 

History 


Mermonfs Rich Cultural Heritage 
Offers Many Deligbts 

By Richard Ewald 



V ermont is rich in 

places where history 
happened. Even morę 
fortunate, Vermont has man- 
aged to avoid the worst of 
the ill-considered develop- 
ment that has erased the past 
in many other places around 
the country. 

That means Vermont’s 
historie sites and attractions 
— whether they’re in urban 
centers, villages, or rural 
countryside — can usually 
still be seen in their historie 
contexts, in the natural and 
cultural landscape out of 
which they arose. 

There are scores of places 
in Vermont where you can 
glimpse the broad sweep of 
State and national history. If 
it happened in America, you 
can be surę it happened in 
some form in Vermont. 

Fourteen sites in Vermont 
are important enough to be 
designated National Historie 
Landmarks. They rangę from 
the Vermont State House in 
Montpelier to Naulakha, c 

Rudyard Kipling’s little- 
known home in Dummer- T 

ston. In addition, morę than ^ 

9,100 buildings and struc- 
tures in the State are listed on 
the National Register of Historie Places, 
many of them within 118 National Reg¬ 
ister Historie Districts. 

One way to approach this vast and 
varied heritage is to visit one place and 
stay there for awhile, soaking up history 
in atmosphere and detail. 

If you travel to Barre, for example, a 


The Vermont State House , Montpelier. 

little exploration will turn up the largest 
granite ąuarry in the world; Old Labor 
Hall, where striking immigrant granite 
workers drew international attention; 
the Barre Museum in the Aldrich Public 
Library, whose collections include paint- 
ings, decorative arts, household furnish- 
ings and costumes; the Barre Opera 


House, where radical feminist 
Emma Goldman spoke and 
was arrested; neighborhoods 
fuli of Victorian-era homes 
created when Barre boomed 
as “the Granite Capital of the 
World;” and Hope Cemetery, 
where carved granite head- 
stones, mausoleums and mon- 
uments form one of Ver- 
mont’s finest outdoor sculp- 
ture galleries. 

Thus, a visit to Barre al- 
lows you to sample Vermont’s 
past through geology, manu- 
facturing, organized labor, 
household life, architecture, 
famous people, and fine art. 

Many places in Vermont 
offer similar glimpses of Ver- 
mont’s historie heritage. We 
offer here but a few sugges- 
tions. Morę information may 
be obtained from the State 
Department of Tourism and 
Marketing, from the Vermont 
State Chamber of Commerce 
and local Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, and from other sources 
and publications. The Ver- 
mont Historical Society in 
Montpelier offers a book- 
store, research library and ex- 
hibits. In many towns, printed 
self-guided walking and dri- 
ving tours are available, and 
local historical societies exhibit wonder- 
fully idiosyneratie collections. 

The Original Vermonters 

The Abenaki of today tracę their lin- 
eage back morę than 10,000 years to 
archeological sites that document Native 
American settlement, primarily along 
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Lakę Champlain and the Connecticut 
River and their tributaries. Archeological 
sites are not open to the public, but sev- 
eral museums interpret Native American 
history. They include two on the Lakę — 
the State historie site at Chimney Point, 
and the Lakę Champlain Maritime Mu- 
seum in Ferrisburgh. 

The Revolutionary War 

Preserved by scores of dedicated Yer- 
monters and carefully doc- 
umented for years by vol- 
unteer archeologists, 

Mount Independence in 
Orwell is Vermont’s 
newest state-owned his¬ 
torie site and home to an 
architecturally exciting vis- 
itors center. Trails through 
acres of archeological sites 
and along the lakę bring to 
life the Revolutionary War 
campaign of 1776-77. Pe¬ 
riod encampments and re- 
enaetments are held in a. 
summer at the Mount, the J 
battlefield at Hubbardton, j= 
and elsewhere. 

Other sites: the Ben- 
nington Battle Monument, 

Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, Crown Point, 
and the remaining traces of 
the Crown Point Road 
(Vermont’s first road, in 
1759) that linked the Lakę 
with the Fort at No. 4, 
across the Connecticut 
River from Springfield. 

The Civil War 

Although located far 
from the Mason-Dixon 
linę, Vermont was deeply 
involved in the Civil War, 
as demonstrated by the 
soldiers’ monuments 
erected in virtually every 
town, commemorating the 
men lost in the conflict. The most 
northerly engagement in the war oc- 
curred in St. Albans, when Confederate 
raiders robbed a bank. The raid is re- 
called in exhibits in the St. Albans His- 
torical Society Museum and is an annual 
event each October. 

The best site for grasping Vermont’s 
role in the Underground Railroad is 
Rokeby Museum in Ferrisburgh, recently 
declared a National Flistoric Landmark. 

In the Vermont State House (Mont- 
pelier), where the legislature meets, there 
is a display of Yermont Regimental Bat¬ 


tle Flags and a bust of Lincoln by Yer¬ 
mont sculptor Larkin Mead. A few steps 
away in the Cedar Creek Room hangs 
Julian Scott’s enormous painting, “The 
Battle of Cedar Creek,” which commem- 
orates the important role played by Yer- 
monters in that key 1864 engagement. 

Other sites include Hildene in Man¬ 
chester, former home of Robert Todd 
Lincoln, the President’s son, and resting 
place of Abe’s top hat; River Street 


Cemetery in Woodstock, burial place of 
several of the 70 or so black Vermonters 
who enlisted in Shaw’s 54th, and the 
American Precision Museum in Wind¬ 
sor, which was once a factory where the 
weapons that won the war were manu- 
factured. Some of those weapons and 
the machines that madę them are on 
display. 

The Railroad Era 

Vermont is served by two Amtrak 
trains, and nearly everywhere they stop 
is in a downtown National Register His¬ 


torie District. St. Albans, White River 
Junction, Bellows Falls, St. Johnsbury, 
Island Pond and Lyndonville were major 
raił crossroads in the 19th and early 
20th centuries. Scores of other towns, 
such as Bethel, Randolph, and South 
Royalton, grew up around depots where 
farmers brought their produce for export 
to Boston and New York. No. 494 
Boston & Maine Railroad Locomotive, 
of national significance, is on display in 
White River Junction. 

Among seasonal excur- 
sion trains is the Green 
Mountain Railroad, which 
originates in Bellows Falls. 
Many communities cele- 
brate some version of “Rail¬ 
road Days” with period 
dress and entertainment. 
Many historie train stations 
are still in use, as depots, 
restaurants and Stores. 

Downtowns 

Vermont is gaining a na¬ 
tional reputation for work- 
ing to keep its historie 
downtowns vital. Essential 
services, amenities and in- 
teresting shopping opportu- 
nities are available in his¬ 
torie commercial centers 
large and smali where the 
streetscapes have changed 
little sińce the 1800s. 

Villages like Thetford, 
Strafford, Corinth, 

Peacham, Guildhall, and 
others retain much of their 
early 19th-century charac- 
ter, while larger communi¬ 
ties like Springfield, Wind¬ 
sor, Bennington, Winooski, 
Middlebury, Vergennes and 
others still gather around 
the rivers that helped them 
grow into prosperous mili 
towns later in that century. 

Hilltop Hamlets 

Many early Vermont settlements on 
hilltops were abandoned or migrated to 
valley locations, leaving only cellar 
holes. Premier among the survivors is 
Plymouth Notch, where the State of Yer¬ 
mont has preserved the village, birth- 
place, homestead and summer White 
House of President Calvin Coolidge. 
Special events this summer (in coopera- 
tion with the non-profit Coolidge Foun¬ 
dation) commemorate the 75th anniver- 
sary of the pre-dawn hour when Yice 
President Coolidge took the presidential 


In Yermont , history is everywhere. The Old Stone House 
Museum in Brownington (above) and the Fair 
Hauen Green (below) are but two places to find it. 
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oath of office from his father in the par- 
lor of their home. 

Among the many notable classic hill 
yillages are Craftsbury Common, 
Shrewsbury and nearby North Shrews- 
bury, East Corinth, Randolph Center 
and Peacham. 

Down on the Farm 

The agricultural landscape of Ver- 
mont is famous for its farmhouses, 


barns, silos, fencerows, stone walls, 
fields and forests. Among the foremost 
places to find collections and interpreta- 
tions of Vermont’s two centuries of 
farming are the Wilder Barn in the Ply¬ 
mouth Notch Historie District, the 
Marsh-Billings National Historical Park 
and Billings Farm 6 1 Museum in Wood- 
stock, and the Justin Morrill Homestead 
in Strafford. 

Many town museums include local 


agricultural collections, and many com- 
munities offer farm tours, farm bed and 
breakfasts, sugarhouse tours, pick-your- 
owns, and farmers’ markets that con- 
tinue one of Vermont’s most treasured 
traditions. 

New England’s West Coast 

Tour scenie Lakę Champlain by land 
or water, from Benson and Orwell north 
to the islands of Grand Isle County. A 


How TO 

Step into History 


F rom the towering Bennington 
Monument to the Hyde Log 
Cabin’s presentation of the sim- 
ple life lived in frontier times, Ver- 
mont’s state-owned historie sites are 
among the best places to get a glimpse 
of the Green Mountain State’s rich his¬ 
torie past. Among them, from south to 
north: 

• Bennington Battle Monument, off 
Route 9 in Old Bennington: A dra- 
matic 306-foot stone obelisk com- 
memorating the battle that was the 
first significant reverse for the British 
campaign of 1777 and led to Gen. 
Burgoyne’s subseąuent defeat at 
Saratoga. 

• Eureka Schoolhouse, Route 11, east 
of Springfield: One of the few sur- 
viving 18th century public structures 
in Vermont, this ancient school¬ 
house now houses an exhibit of 
school books and materials used by 
children of another century. Nearby 
is a pienie site and the Baltimore 
Covered Bridge. 

• Old Constitution 
House, Route 5, 

Windsor: The tavern 
of Elijah West was 
the site on July 2, 

1777, of a meeting 
that created and 
signed the Constitu¬ 
tion establishing the 
independent Repub- 
lic of Vermont. It 

Historie interior at 
the Farrar-Mansur 
House, Weston. 


banned slavery, gave all males the 
right to vote, and created a public 
school system, all radical ideas in 
that time. Often called “the birth- 
place of Vermont,” the Old Consti¬ 
tution House has an exhibit on the 
writing and meaning of Vermont’s 
Constitution. 

• President Calvin Coolidge State His¬ 
torie Site, Route 100A, Plymouth 
Notch: the birthplace and much of 
the tiny hill village where President 
Coolidge was born and raised are 
carefully preserved. Exhibits explore 
both Coolidge’s life and the era in 
which he lived. 

• Hubbardton Battlefield, 7 miles off 
Route 4, East Hubbardton: New 
Englanders, including Seth Warner’s 
Green Mountain Boys, madę a grim 
stand against the British on this 
rolling meadow after the fali of Fort 
Ticonderoga. A reception center and 
museum house exhibits on the bat¬ 
tle. 

• Mount Independence, 6 miles off 
Route 22A, Orwell: 

On a peninsula jutting 
into Lakę Champlain, 
Mount Independence is 
the site of an extensive 
Revolutionary War 
complex, once linked 
to Fort Ticonderoga. A 
visitor center houses 
exhibits, and historie 
cruises are available 
nearby. 

Justin Smith Morrill 
Homestead, Justin 
Morrill Highway, 
Strafford: This charm- 


ing Gothic Revival-style home re- 
mains as it was when Morrill, 
prominent 19th Century congress- 
man, built it. The restoration and 
exhibits offer a trip back into 19th 
century Vermont. 

• Chimney Point State Historie Site, 
Routes 17 and 125 at the Cham¬ 
plain Bridge, Addison: A large 18th 
century tavern houses exhibits on 
the 12,000 years of human habita- 
tion at this Lakę Champlain site. 
Native American and Revolutionary 
Era artifacts are on display. 

• Underwater Historie Preserves, Lakę 
Champlain: Five underwater ship- 
wrecks preserved by the cold waters 
of Lakę Champlain, these sites offer 
certified SCUBA divers a look back 
at the days of heavy commerce on 
Lakę Champlain. 

• Hyde Log Cabin, Route 2, Grand 
Isle: This restored log cabin was the 
home of Jedediah Hyde in 1783. It 
contains items depicting Champlain 
Valley life in frontier times and is 
one of the oldest log cabins in the 
United States. 

• President Chester A. Arthur State 
Historie Site, off Route 36 or 108, 
Fairfield: A reconstruction of the 
Arthur family home in 1830, this 
smali frame building contains a pic- 
torial exhibit on the life and career 
of America’s 21st President. 

Most of these sites are open from 
Memoriał Day to Columbus Day, 
though individual hours may uary 
from site to site. Nominał admission 
fees are charged. For information: 
(802) 828-3051. 



Paul O. Boisvert 
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Jon Gilbert Fox 


t wealth of museums such as Lakę Cham- 
plain Maritime Museum in Vergennes, 

! Shelburne and Fleming museums in 
| Burlington, Chimney Point State His¬ 
torie Site in West Addison and Mount 
I Independence in Orwell touch on a vari- 
I ety of themes and give an in-depth view 
I of Champlain Valley culture. 

I 

n '| Vermont’s East Coast 

Take in the length of the Connecticut 
River from urban Brattleboro north to 
rural Canaan and Beechers Falls. See 
I dams, canals, and mills along the river 
I that formed a major corridor for settle- 
i. ment of Vermont from the south. The 
i Old Constitution House in Windsor is 
I where Vermonters declared themselves 
an independent Republic. Also in Wind¬ 
sor, The American Precision Museum 


documents the local industries that 
sparked the Industrial Revolution in 
America by developing the manufacture 
of interchangeable parts. 

Vermont Victorian 

While virtually every town retains ar- 
chitecture of the period, among the best 
places to capture the flavor of the Victo- 
rian Era in Vermont are Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum and Shelburne Farms, the St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum and Fairbanks 
Museum, both in St. Johnsbury, the 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm in Wey- 
bridge and Equinox Resort in Manches¬ 
ter. 

• 

For morę information on Vermont’s 
rich cultural heritage and its attractions, 
contact: 


• American Precision Museum in 

Windsor, (802) 674-5781 

• Chimney Point State Historie Site in 

Orwell, (802) 759-2412 

• Fleming Museum, (802) 656-0750 

• Marsh-Billings National Historical 

Park in Woodstock, (802) 457-3368 

• Morgan Horse Farm in Weybridge, 

(802) 388-2011 

• Mount Independence in Orwell, 

(802) 759-2412 

• Old Constitution House in Windsor, 

(802) 674-6628 

• Sergeant-at-Arms, Vermont State 

House, Montpelier, (802) 828-2228 

• Vermont Division for Historie Preser- 

vation in Montpelier, (802) 828-3226 

• Vermont Office of Tourism and 

Marketing in Montpelier, 

(802) 828-3237 



The Justin Morrill Homestead in Strafford. 
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Made-in-Vermont Items Express the Soul ofthe State 
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V ermont’s national reputation as a 
place where fine crafts are madę 
and sold is a direct result of the 
dedicated care and exceptional crafts- 
manship that is part of every handwoven 
fabric, hand-fired clay pot, and beautiful 
carving madę in the Green Mountains. 
What better way to remember your trip 
than to take home a uniąue item care- 
fully handmade by a Vermont craftsper- 
son! 

There are many ways in which to see 
and enjoy Vermont crafts. 

A wide variety of upscale contempo- 
rary Vermont crafts, including furniture, 
is on display at the Vermont State Craft 
Centers at Frog Hollow in Middlebury, 
downtown Burlington, and Manchester. 
Morę traditional crafts are shown at the 
Vermont State Crafts Center in Windsor. 
Find different and eąually appealing col- 
lections at Vermont Artisan Designs in 
Brattleboro and the Artisan’s Hand in 
Montpelier. 

Search for the emerging craft artist at 
the many farmers’ markets across the 
State. You’11 have to check locally for the 
time and location of these events, but 
they offer the possibility of locating a 
real craft bargain. They also offer a vari- 
ety of fresh locally grown foods and 
flowers as well. 

To learn a craft or deepen your skills, 
combine Vermont’s beauty with a learn- 
ing yacation at Fletcher Farm Craft 
School in Ludlow, the Shelburne Craft 
School in Shelburne, or contact the State 
Crafts Centers, which offer a wide vari- 
ety of classes. 

Or pay a visit to a craftsperson’s stu¬ 
dio. There’s a statewide Open Studio 
Weekend on Memoriał Day weekend, 
and many crafters have open studio 
hours on their own throughout the year. 

Also, there are morę than 100 crafts 
events beginning in May and continuing 
until December. The Vermont Quilt Fes- 
tival in Northfield in early July show- 


cases astounding ąuilts from across the 
country. Other delightful summer events 
include the Burklyn Arts CounciPs Sum¬ 
mer Fair in Lyndonville, the annual 
Wood Carvers’ Exhibit in Morrisville or 
the Craft Producers’ Summer Fair at 
Hildene Mansion in Manchester. For a 
fuli listing of statewide crafts events cali 
the Vermont Hand Crafters in Montpe¬ 
lier. To receive a Crafts Guide, listing of 
Vermont crafts producers, shops, and 
events, cali the Vermont Crafts Council, 
also in Montpelier. 

Whether you’re looking for a wooden 
whirligig, a quilt, or a piece of fine furni¬ 
ture, Vermont’s 1,500 artisans and the 
state’s wide array of craft galleries, stu- 
dios and events welcome your visit and 
invite you to find out for yourself the 
value of the handmade object. 

Phone the following crafts sources for 


further information: 

• Vermont State Craft Centers at: 

Frog Hollow, Middlebury: 

(802) 388-3177 
Frog Hollow, Burlington: 

(802) 863-6458 
Frog Hollow, Manchester: 

(802) 362-3321 
Windsor House, Windsor: 

(802) 674-6729 

• Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro: 

(802) 257-7044 

• The Artisan’s Hand, Montpelier: 

(802) 229-9492 

• The Vermont Hand Crafters: 

(802) 223-2636 

• The Vermont Crafts Council: 

(802) 223-3380 

• Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludlow: 

(802) 228-8770 

• Shelburne Craft School, Shelburne: 

(802) 985-3648 


Crafts Shows 

Vermonters have always been known for the skills, talents and pride they bring 

to their work. As crafts have evolved to include not just the cleverly handmade but 

also works of art, many craft fairs in the State have taken on new levels of sophis- 

tication. No matter what you find, though, the browsing is always fun. 

• June 27 — Brattleboro, Craft Fair, 208 Western Ave., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
(802-257-1170 or 802-257-0417). 

• July 4 — Lyndonyille, Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. Morę than 50 juried Ver- 
mont craftspeople. Bandstand Park, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (802-626-5836). 

• July 25-26 — Killington, Summer Craft Show. Juried show, Pico Mountain. Sat¬ 
urday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (802-422-3783). 

• Aug. 1 — Barton, Orleans County Arts and Crafts Fair. Morę than 140 crafters. 
Orleans County Fairgrounds, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (802-334-7325). 

• Aug. 14-16 — Stowe, Summer Art and Fine Craft Fair. Two hundred artisans, 
demonstrations, food and entertainment. Topnotch Field. Friday and Sunday 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (802-253-7321). 

• Sept. 5-6 — Waitsfield, Mad Riyer Valley Craft Fair. Artisans, craftspeople, musie 
and food, Kenyon’s Field. Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. (802-496-3409). 

• Mid-Sept. — Shelburne, Craft Show at Shelburne Muscum. Cali for specific dates 
and times (985-3346). 

• Oct. 23-25 — Essex Jct., Fali Craft Show. Four hundred juried artisans, food, 
specialty products, demonstrations and entertainment. Champlain Valley Fair¬ 
grounds. Friday 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. (802-878-4786 or 802-879-6837). 
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Care and louing attention to detail are expressed in euery handmade Yermont craft item. 
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^-ermont is known internationally for the bril- 
liance and beauty of its fali foliage, and for 
Ęr good reason. 

Fali foliage is especially spectacular in Vermont be- 
cause of the large number of sugar maples — morę 
than 30 per cent of the forest. Mapie foliage, which in 
fali ranges from bright orange to flaming scarlet, de- 
pending upon the heredity of the individual tree, is the 
brilliant base for the morę subtle yellows of beech and 
aspen, the oak browns, and the purple of ash. 

Vermont’s farm fields and cultivated valleys offer 
good views of the maple-brightened hillsides, and that 
open land helps show the fali colors off to best advan- 
tage. Since Vermont’s mountains have less altitude than 
those in nearby States, morę of their flanks are covered 
with bright-colored deciduous forests — instead of the 
darker, unchanging evergreens. 

When is the best time to see fali foliage in Vermont? 
It depends. 

The late Gov. Deane C. Davis used to joke that Oc- 
tober 4 was the best day to see peak fali color, no mat- 
ter what the year. And most years it does seem that the 
color peaks during the first week in October. 

However, there are delights in every stage of the 
changing leaves, and the true foliage connoisseur 


haps four, each with its own beauty. I hey follow one 
another from late September to early November. 

First there is the preliminary show of scattered 
bright trees displaying their colors against the predomi- 
nately green late-summer hillsides. Morę and morę 
trees change color as the days shorten and the weeks 
march on until the precise moment (usually in early 
October) when it seems that the color has reached its 
richest. 

Peak color, partly a subjective notion, then marches 
from north to south through the mountains, and is re- 
ported on in detail by local meteorologists, newspapers 
and broadcast stations as it passes. Not long afterward, 
a steady October rain or a day of high wind is surę to 
bring some of the leaves down and fade those remain- 
ing colors to pastel. These softer, subtler colors some- 
times last into November, turning to shades of yellow 
and brown before the leaves finally fali, leaving the hill¬ 
sides to November’s grays, browns and purples. 

Each stage of the ever-changing fali color spectacu¬ 
lar has its own beauty and each has inspired poets and 
painters to create beauty of their own. 

Just about any major State highway offers striking 
vistas during the foliage season, and that includes Ver- 
mont’s extensive system of Interstate highways. The 
section of 1-89 between White River Junction and St. 
Albans is particularly beautiful. Back roads throughout 
the State have morę intimate views. 

For up-to-date fali foliage information from mid- 
September through mid-October, you can cali the Ver- 
mont Fali Foliage Hotline, at (802) 828-3239. For toll- 
free fali foliage information, cali 1-800-VERMONT, 
anytime during the foliage season. 


Photo: Peacham in autumn , William H. Johnson 
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MOUNTAINS 


Yermonfs Outdoor Sports Opportunities 
Will Leave You Breatbless 
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By Andrew L. Nemethy 

Bpa ermont offers a smorgasbord of outdoor 

JBBe adventures — there are so many delicious choices, 
|y» .r : you don’t know where to begin. 

It’s easier, in fact, to tell what’s not on Vermont’s 
IBr outdoor menu: bungee jumping and surfing come to 
mind (global warming predictions aside). Otherwise, 
madcap to mild, conventional to off-beat, Vermont has a long 
and well-deserved reputation as a haven, not to mention a 
scenie heaven, for those who love the outdoors and for sports 
enthusiasts. 

Just how long the reputation has stood may come as a 
surprise. Although Vermont is recognized as a birthplace of 
winter sports such as snowboarding and alpine, nordic and 
telemark skiing, less well known is the fact that Vermont also 
claims America’s first public hiking trail, built on Mount 
Ascutney near Windsor in 1825. 








Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 



Hikers on Mapie Ridge, Mount Ma?tsfield, Underbill. 

Rigbt, view from Nicbols Ledge in Woodbury. 

Previous pages , bikers atop CamePs Hump. Pboto by Paul O. Boisnert. 
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The trails cut on this solitary 3,144- 
foot monadnock were a landmark in the 
history of hiking. They also inspired 
trails in other parts of Vermont and the 
nation. 

By the mid-1800s, hiking paths and 
carriage roads wound up most of Ver- 
mont’s highest peaks and urbanites were 
flocking here to breathe in the fresh 
mountain air. By the turn of the century, 
the annual summit pienie on Mount As- 
cutney was drawing 500 Windsor resi- 
dents and even a brass band (imagine 
hiking with a tuba!). 

Vermonter James Taylor was so im- 
pressed with his trips up Ascutney that it 
inspired him to propose an ambitious 
trail running north-south along the spine 
of the Green Mountains. The result was 
the Green Mountain Club, formed in 
1910, and the legendary 265-mile Long 
Trail, which was completed in 1931, 
and stretches from Massachusetts to 
Canada. 

Today, the Long Trail, which coin- 
cides with the Appalachian Trail from 
the Massachusetts border up to Sher- 
burne, is one of Vermont’s crown jewels 
of adventure. Shaded and intensely green 
in the south, rugged with rocky, open 
vistas in the north, it crosses Vermont’s 
highest summits, runs over 40 peaks 
morę than 3,000 feet high, and has 70 
shelters and numerous wonderful side 
trails. 

Peak hiking experiences are only part 
of the total picture. Over a century ago, 
essayist Ralph Waldo Emerson was ex- 


tolling the virtues of naturę in Vermont 
in his climbs and walks, and that re- 
mains true today. In national forest land 
such as Moosalamoo in Goshen and in 
many State parks, such as Groton State 
Forest, naturę trails open a door on 
wildlife and rare plants, birds and bogs, 
dark forests and rocky shorelines. 

Thanks to technology and imagina- 
tion, outdoor reereation possibilities in 
Vermont have taken many steps beyond 
anything imagined a century ago. Take 
mountain biking. Ali the obstacles and 
hardships presented by Vermont’s 
rugged landscape have created a perfect 
playground for enthusiasts of this sport. 
And Vermont’s scenie 9,000 miles of 
backcountry lanes, myriad old logging 
roads and trails, and ski area slopes have 
turned the State into the premier riding 
and racing site in the Northeast — virtu- 
ally all of Vermont’s resorts now feature 
mountain biking centers. 

Vermont is user-friendly for road bik¬ 
ers of all ages too. There are nine bicycle 
clubs in the State that sponsor rides and 
welcome others to join in, and all 
around the State sport shops, resorts and 
outfitters offer bike rentals, tours and 
guidance on which paved shunpikes to 
choose and where to go. 

Although Vermont is called the Green 
Mountain State, it could just as well be 
called the Blue Lakę State. There are 
morę than 500 ponds and lakes to pad- 
dle on, and close to a dozen navigable 
rivers, ranging from the broad Connecti¬ 
cut to whitewater meccas such as the 


West River, whose spring and fali dam 
releases create one of the most beautiful 
and challenging tests of skill in the East 
— in Jamaica State Park, just off Route 
30 in the southeastern Vermont town of 
Jamaica. 

Most Vermont lakes and ponds have 
public access areas, and many of the 
state’s 53 day-use and overnight camp- 
grounds are located on lakes and ponds, 
including eight that look out over majes- 
tic, 120-mile-long Lakę Champlain. Boat 
and canoe rentals are available at many 
State parks and area outfitters, who also 
offer guided trips. 

Though Vermont doesn’t have an 
ocean to surf, sea kayaking in long, sta- 
ble boats meant for open water has 











taken off on Lakę Champlain and Lakę 
Memphremagog in northern Vermont. 
With its many islands to explore (and 
three island campgrounds accessible only 
by boat), Champlain’s elear, open waters 
— it’s the largest U.S. lakę outside the 
Great Lakes — have attracted a strong 
following among touring kayakers. 

The lake’s strong winds and pleasant 
siimmer waters also make it a delight for 
windsurfing and, of course, for sailors. A 
water sport less well-known is seulling, 
but scullers of all levels gather in the 
Northeast Kingdom at the Craftsbury 
Outdoor Center, where summer clinics 
and camps attract athletes from begin- 
ners to collegiate racers and Olympians. 

Many other less traditional forms of 


reereation have found a home here too. 
In-line skating parks and blading on 
beautiful reereation paths such as those 
in Stowe and on the lakę in Burlington 
offer a new way to see the Vermont 
countryside. About two dozen triathlons 
take plaee in summer and fali. So do ori- 
enteering meets, endurance runs, road 
races, half-marathons and the race voted 
one of New England’s finest, Burling¬ 
ton^ Vermont City Marathon, held each 
May. As with every Vermont outdoor 
activity, the scenery, fresh air and great 
hospitality are free. 

Vermont adventures also include rock 
elimbing in places like Smugglers’ Notch, 
para-sailing or hang-gliding, trekking 
with Icelandic horses or llamas, taking a 


lesson in a sailplane and going up in a 
hot air balloon. Or something as simple, 
and yet humorously adventurous, as the 
Vermont tradition of taking an inner 
tubę and bumping down a local river, or 
slogging up a brook to an isolated 
beaver pond to fly fish for native brook 
trout. 

We can’t predict what the next out¬ 
door ragę will be — after all, mountain 
biking was barely on the map a decade 
ago — but we’re pretty surę it’ll either be 
invented or perfected here, where all out- 
doors is so perfectly accessible. 

• 

For Information on biking, wal king, 
biking, canoeing and horseback riding, 
see the charts on the following pages. 
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Business 

Phone 

Rent 

road 

bikes 

Rent 

mountain 

bikes 

Inn 
to inn 

tours 

Luggage 

trans- 

portationn 

Self- 

guided 

tours 

Bike 

maps 

available 

1860 House B8cB Inn 

Stowe 

800-248-1860 





♦ 

♦ 

Action Outfitters 

Stowe 

802-253-7975 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Adventure Guides of VT 

No. Ferrisburgh 

802-425-6211 

800-425-TRIP 



♦ 




American Expeditions 

Burlington 

802-864-7600 



♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Balloon Inn Vermont Vacations 
Fairlee 

802-333-4326 
800-666-1946 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Bicycle Holidays 

Middlebury 

802-388-2453 (BIKE) 


♦ 

Self-guided 

♦ 

♦ 

Guests only 

Bike Vermont 

Woodstock 

802-457-3553 

800-257-2226 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 



Bolton in Vermont 

Bolton Valley 

802-434-4303 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Clearwater Sports 

Waitsfield 

802-496-2708 

♦ 

♦ 




♦ 

Country Inns Along the Trail 
Brandon 

802-247-3300 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center 
Craftsbury Common 

800-729-7751 


♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Cutting Edge North 

Bennington 

802-442-8664 

♦ 

♦ 




♦ 

Cycle-Inn-Vermont 

Ludlow 

802-228-8799 



♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

The Cyclery Plus 

West Woodstock 

802-457-3377 

♦ 

♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Escape Routes 

Pittsfield 

802-746-8943 


♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Firefly Ranch 

Bristol 

802-453-2223 





♦ 


Green Mountain Bicycles Service 
Rochester 

800-767-7882 

802-767-4464 


♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

Jay Peak Mountain Bike Ctr. 

Jay 

802-988-2611 


♦ 




♦ 

Killington Mountain Bike Shop 
Killington 

802-422-6232 

♦ 

♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Mad River Bike Shop 

Waitsfield 

802-496-9500 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Majic Mountain Cycling 
Moretown 

802-496-2614 



♦ 

♦ 



Mount Snów Resort Mountain Bike Ctr. 

West Dover 802-464-3333 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

The Mountain Bike Shop 

Stowe 

802-253-7919 


♦ 




♦ 

Newfane Off-Road Biking 
Newfane 

802-365-4782 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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Northeast Kingdom Cycling 
Wolcott Village 

800-639-5234 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

The Outdoor Experience 

Williston 

802-879-6001 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

POMG Bike Tours of Vermont 
Winooski 

802-434-2270 

888-635-BIKE 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 



Pond House B&B 

Brownsville 

802-484-0011 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Ruthcliffe Lodge & Restaurant 

Isle La Motte 

802-928-3200 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Slab City Bike & Sports 

Randolph 

802-728-5747 


♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort 
Jeffersonville 

800-451-8752 


♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Stowe Hardware Inc. 

Stowe 

802-253-7205 

♦ 

♦ 




♦ 

Stratton Mountain Resort 

Stratton Mt. 

802-297-2200 

800-STRATTON 


♦ 




♦ 

Sugarbush Resort 

Warren 

802-583-2381 





♦ 


Vermont Bicycle Touring 

Bristol 

800-245-3868 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



White River Valley Trails Assn. 
Randolph Ctr. 

802-728-4420 





♦ 

♦ 

Wilderness Trails 

Quechee 

802-295-7620 

♦ 

♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Woodstock Sports 

Woodstock 

802-457-1568 

♦ 

♦ 




♦ 


You Can Always... 


Ride a Bike 

Vermont’s secondary roads are great for road biking, 
and its thousands of miles of dirt roads are ideał for 
mountain biking. There’s also morę leisurely biking 
along the Burlington or Stowe recreation paths. If you 
don’t have your own bike, you can rent one at many 
places. Sonie ski areas also now have mountain biking 
centers where you can rent eąuipment and take to the 
hills off-road. The Catamount Family Center in Willis- 
ton (802-879-6001) offers biking (as well as rentals) 
and other activities (including week-long bike camps for 
kids). For the self-starter, get a copy of John FreidnTs 
recently updated Twenty-Fiue Bicycle Tours in Ver- 
mont. Two basie rules of thumb: north-south roads usu- 
ally feature fewer hills than east-west roads, and roads 
that follow rivers and streams are likely to have morę 
gradual inclines than those that don’t. No bikes on the 
Long and Appalachian trails. 
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Business 

Phone 

Trail 

rides 

Lessons 

Hay 

rides 

Back- 

packing 

Inn to inn Luggage 
tours transportation 

Adventure Guides of VT 

North Ferrisburgh 

802-423-6211 

800-425-TRIP 

♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Bolton in Vermont Riding Stables 
Bolton Valley 

802-434-2131 

♦ 





Breckenridge Farm 

Barre 

802-476-8077 


♦ 




Charlie Horse Wagon &c Carriage Rides 802-888-2804 (h) 
Hyde Park 802-253-2215 (w) 



♦ 



Darling Hill Wagon & Sleigh Rides 
Sutton 

802-467-3955 



♦ 



East Hill Farm Riding Center 
Plainfield 

802-479-9258 


♦ 




Edson Hill Riding Stables 

Stowe 

802-253-8954 

802-253-7371 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



Firefly Ranch 

Bristol 

802-453-2223 

♦ 





Flames Stables 

Wilmington 

802-464-8329 

♦ 


♦ 



Happy Hollow Riding Stable 
Hinesburg 

802-482-2729 

♦ 





Hay/Sleigh Rides - Year-Round 

White River Jct. 

802-295-2910 



♦ 



Justntyme Farm 

South Hero 

802-372-4087 


♦ 




Kedron Valley Stables 

South Woodstock 

802-457-1480 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ ♦ 

Kimberly Farms 

Shaftsbury 

802-442-4354 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



Mad Mountain Ranch 

Waitsfield 

802-496-5396 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 


Mountain Top Eąuestrian Ctr. 
Chittenden 

802-483-6089 

♦ 

♦ 




Mountain View Stables 

Wilmington 

802-464-0615 

♦ 

♦ 




Navajo Farm 

Moretown 

802-496-3656 

♦ 

♦ 




Pond Hill Ranch 

Castleton 

802-468-2449 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



Pond Hill Stables 

Castleton 

802-468-5166 


♦ 




Pond House B&B 

Brownsville 

802-484-0011 





♦ 

Seldom Rest Farm Riding Camp 
Morgan Ctr. 

802-895-2868 

♦ 

♦ 




Stratton Mountain Resort 

Stratton Mt. 

802-297-2200 

800-STRATTON 

♦ 

♦ 
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Business 

Phone 

Trail 

rides 

Lessons 

Hay 

rides 

Back- 

packing 

Inn to inn Luggage 
tours transportation 

Topnotch at Stowe Resort & Spa 
Stowe 

802-253-8585 

♦ 

♦ 




Valley View Horses & Tack Shop 
Pownal 

802-823-4649 

♦ 


♦ 



Vermont Horse Park 

Jeffersonville 

802-644-5347 

♦ 


♦ 



Vermont Icelandic Horse Farm 
Waitsfield 

802-496-7141 

♦ 




♦ ♦ 

West River Stables 

Newfane 

802-365-7745 

♦ 

♦ 






Guided Self-guided Canoe maps Inn to inn Luggage 


Business 

Phone 

tours 

tours 

available 

tours 

transportation 

Adventure Guides of VT 

No. Ferrisburgh 

802-425-6211 

800-425-TRIP 

♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Balloon Inn Vermont Vacations 
Fairlee 

802-333-4326 
800-666-1946 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Battenkill Canoe Ltd. 

Arlington 

802-362-2800 

800-421-5268 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Clearwater Sports 

Waitsfield 

802-496-2708 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

Connecticut River Safari 

Brattleboro 

802-257-5008 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Northstar Canoe Rentals 

Cornish, NH 

603-542-5802 

♦ 





PaddleWays 

Burlington 

802-660-8606 

♦ 



♦ 


Pine Ridge Adventure Center 
Williston 

802-434-5294 

♦ 




♦ 

Raven Ridge 

Enosburg 

802-933-4616 

♦ 

♦ 




Reel Vermont 

Calais 

802-223-1869 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



Smugglers’ Notch Canoe Touring 
Jeffersonville 

802-644-8321 

888-937-6266 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Stratton Mountain Resort 

Stratton Mt. 

802-297-2200 

800-STRATTON 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



Umiak Outdoor Outfitters 

Stowe 

802-253-2317 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

Vermont Waterways 

East Hardwick 

800-492-8271 

♦ 



♦ 

♦ 

Wilderness Trails 

Quechee 

802-295-7620 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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1860 House B&B Inn 
Stowe 

800-248-1860 

Adventure Guides of VT 
No. Ferrisburgh 
802-425-6211, 800-425-TRIP 

American Expeditions 

Burlington 

802-864-7600 

Balloon Inn Vermont Vacations 
Fairlee 

802-333-4326, 800-666-1946 

Bolton in Vermont 
Bolton Valley 
802-434-2131 

Cold Hollow Llamas 

Belvidere 

802-644-5846 

Country Inns Along the Trail 

Brandon 

802-247-3300 

Country Walkers 
Waterbury 

802-244-1387, 800-464-9255 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center 
Craftsbury Common 
800-729-7751 

Escape Routes 

Pittsneld 

802-746-8943 

Firefly Ranch 
Bristol 

802-453-2223 

Four Seasons Touring 

Townshend 

802-365-7937 

Merrell Hiking Center 
Killington 

802-422-6708, 802-422-3333 

North Wind Touring 

Waitsfield 

800-496-5771 

Northeast Kingdom Llama Expeditions 

Groton 

802-584-3198 

Northern Vermont Llama Treks 

Waterville 

802-644-2257 

Outdoor Adventure of Vermont 
Montpelier 

802-223-4172, 800-639-9208 

The Outdoor Experience, Inc. 

Williston 

802-879-6001 

QuaiPs Nest Bed & Breakfast 
Danby 

802-293-5099 





♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ '♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ 
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Ricker Mountain Guide Service 

Moretown 

802-496-4077 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort 

Jeffersonville 

800-451-8752 

Stratton Mountain Resort 
Stratton Mt. 

802-297-2200, 800-STRATTON 

Umiak Outdoor Outfitters 
Stowe 

802-253-2317 

Vermont Worldwide Adventures 

Lyndon 

802-748-8448 

Walking Tours of Southern Vermont 

Arlington 

802-375-1141 

Walking-Inn-Vermont 

Ludlow 

802-228-8799 

White River Valley Trails Association 

Randolph 

802-728-4420 

Wild Heart Photo Journeys 
North Pomfret 
888-890-WILD 

Wilderness Trails 

Quechee 

802-295-7620 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ ♦ 


You Can Always... 


Take A Hike 

The standard retort to comments about Vermont’s 
diminutive size is that if you flattened the State out, it’d 
be the size of Texas. Hiking trails go up, down and 
around all those mountains — miles and miles of them. 
No visit to Vermont is complete without at least a short 
hike somewhere, even along the paved recreation paths 
in Burlington and Stowe. To find a good trail near you, 
visit the Green Mountain Club on Route 100 between 
Waterbury and Stowe (802-244-7037, open 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. seven days a week). It’s a fuli hiking center, with 
books, maps, naturę guides, T-shirts and lots of good ad- 
vice. In the Southern part of the State, try the U.S. Forest 
Service at 231 North Main Street in Rutland (802-747- 
6700, open weekdays 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.), or any of the 
Green Mountain Forest district offices in Manchester 
Center, Middlebury or Rochester. And don’t forget the 
naturę and hiking trails in all of Vermont’s many State 
Parks (802-241-3655). 
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yoir ve never visited Vermont in winter, you don’t 
know what yoifre missing! And if you have come to the 
Green Mountains when snów is on the ground, we 
know you’11 be back. Because winter can be the most 
beautiful season of all here. 

It’s certainly one of the liveiiest. Whether your pleasures 
are active or passive, today’s Vermont has plenty to offer 
you. 

Skiing or snowboarding? Yermont practically invented 
both sports (America^ first ski tow cranked up in 1934 on 
a Woodstock hillside). And today we boast morę than 20 
ski areas, over 900 ski trails, morę lifts and lodges than you 
can shake a ski pole at, and ski events that begin before 
Christmas and continue into April. 

Vermont has morę than 40 cross-country ski 

to snowmobile as 


centers, and it’s a great place 
well, with trails that criss-cross the entire State and 
offer exciting riding for hours on end. 

Or if your idea of a great winter day is being 
curled up with a good book in front of a toasty 
hearth, we’ve got an enormous rangę of fine re- 
sorts, hotels and country inns to offer, each with 
its own special atmosphere and cuisine. Our smali 
cities and pleasant villages offer a wide variety of 
warm, cozy accommodations, staffed by the 
friendliest of people. 

An extensive system of well-maintained Inter¬ 
state highways will bring you to Vermont, but 
then the choice is up to you. Resort or inn? Skiing 
or snowshoeing? Austrian cuisine or country 
cooking for dinner? A concert in Burlington or a 
night at the movies? Or perhaps just a long soak 
in a hot tub at the local spa. 

It’s all waiting for you, when you take your 
winter adventure — in Yermont! 


For information on all the things there are to 
_ . do in Vermont in the winter, cali 1 -800-YER¬ 
MONT. On the Internet try 
www.skivermont.com or www.travel- 
vermont.com. 

Photos: Cross-country skiing, Waitsjield, Sandy Macys; 
inset, Stowe Mountain Resort, Dennis Curran. 



















Your lnsider's Guide to the 
byways and secret places of 
New England's most 
beautiful State. 


F or over 50 years, 

Vennont Life has 
explored and celebrated 
the people, places, and 
rich heritage of Vermont. 

It knows, like no other 
publication, where the 
best country inns, pienie 
spots, ski trails and scenie 
back roads are. And that in- 
formation is yours to use and 
enjoy, with each issue of Ver- 
mont Life ! 

Stunning color photography 
and award-winning journalism 
make Vermont Life your Insiders 
Guide to the secret places and 
special character of Vermont, 
whether you’re here for two days, " 
two weeks, or a lifetime. 

Take it from the experts: It’s the 
magazine Vermonters themselves 
read and enjoy! 

Just fili out the 
post-paid card 
opposite. 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
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The Amtrak® 
Vermonter 
has been such 
a success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and 
scenie \ " 


Vermont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtraks Ethan 
Allen service you’11 have a 
relaxing ride all the way 
to Rutland. And car rentals 
are now available in most 




can take 
offon your 
own to hit 
the slopes. 
Poke around 
in antique 
shops. Or 
explore the 


state’s beautiful hiking and 
biking trails. So no matter 
why you come toVermont, 
Amtrak gives you one morę 
reason to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 


stations, so when you arrive, you agent or Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RAIL 


Amtrak 

























“COME SEE WHERE 
THE GREAT TASTE OF 

Cabot BEGINS.” 


It all starts on farms with 
farm families who, together, own 
the Cabot Creamery. And these 
are the farms that make milk for 
award-winning Cabot cheddar 
cheese, butter and morę. 
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Vermont Cheddar Chccsc 
Sharp 


Vermont 

Dairy Farmer Owned Since 1919 


Look for Cabot products in your 
favorite grocery. Stop in for a visit when 
you're in Vermont. Cali: 802-563-2231 

Ski us on the web: cabotcheese.com 


John Malcolm 

Moming-Moon Farm 
Pawlet, VT 


Every time you buy a Cabot 
product, you're helping to support 
farms in Vermont and throughout 
the Northeast. You're helping to 
preserve a way oflife that's been 
important here for generations. 
And you're getting some ofthe 
freshest, purest, best-tasting dairy 
products madę anywhere. 

Since 1919 our farmers have 
been working this land, tending 
the herds and gathering their milk. 
And as long as you keep on buying, 


sharing, and enjoying Cabot 
products, they'll keep right on 
dolne it 
















